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Party by the use of the ‘‘ Kangaroo ’”’ closure and 
partly by arrangement with an obviously obstructive 
Opposition, the Government have carried the first clause 
of the Parliament Bill, with the exception of section 4. 
This declares that no amendment shall be allowed to a 
Money Bill which in the Speaker’s opinion divests it of 
its character. The Government decided to dispense with 
this section on the ground that the procedure of the 
House of Commons should be regulated by itself and not 
by statute. For the rest, the mass of the Opposition 
amendments were aimed at paring down the Commons’ 
historic control of finance. Thus, Mr. Bridgman pro- 
posed to allow the Crown to appeal to the Privy Council 
to intervene in a Money Bill against the Commons and 
in favor of the Lords. Mr. Hope went further, and 
proposed an extra-Parliamentary tribunal to intervene 
in disputes on Money Bills. Both these assaults on the 
Commons’ control of finance and their sole right of taxa- 
tion were beaten off, and even Mr. Balfour gave them 
only a qualified support. 

* * * 

THE only other discussion of importance was on 
the section defining Money Bills. The Parliament Bill 
declares that they cover the imposition, repeal, remis- 
sion, alteration, or regulation of taxation; charges on 
the Consolidated Fund or the provision of money by 
Parliament ; supply ; the appropriation, control, or regu- 
lation of public money ; the raising or guarantee of any 
loan or the repayment thereof; or incidental matters. 
Mr. Pollock proposed a much narrower definition, 
but the Prime Minister insisted that the words of the 
Bill only established the existing constitutional posi- 
tion, which was that the Lords were excluded from 
amending grants of public money, from interfering with 
finance, or from rejecting or amending Money Bills. 


v 





Mr. Balfour pressed the Lords’ right of rejecting such 
Bills and called for an exclusion of Bills on local taxa- 
tion, and for a stricter (and, of course, less inclusive) 
phrasing. On this, apparently, there is to be a deal 
on the report stage, and rating Bills are certainly to be 
excluded. We confess to great uneasiness lest the final 
shaping of these powers should limit the present 
authority of the Commons in finance. Inclusive de- 
finitions of old customs are always dangerous, and this 
part of the Bill touches the centre of the Constitution. 
The Government hold firmly to sub-section 3, which 
places in the Speaker’s hands the power of deciding what 


is a Money Bill and what is not. 
* * * 


THe news of the Albanian rising is still a con- 
tinuous tale of rebel successes. It is not easy to measure 
its proportions, because the telegrams, which all come 
from a distance from the scene, betray an evident ignor- 
ance of the local conditions. There are no “towns ’’ 
round Scutari (Skodra) to capture, and in reporting such 
exploits the correspondents betray their bias towards 
exaggeration. It is uncertain whether the insurgents 
number hundreds or thousands, but they are said to 
have artillery. It is clear that the frontier tribes are 
“up,’’ that they have so far defeated the Turkish forces, 
that the authorities in Scutari are demoralised, and that 
the revolt is slowly spreading. The most ominous news, 
from the Turkish standpoint, is that the formidable 
Catholic clan, the Mirdites, are said to have risen, but 
this requires confirmation. The Young Turks show a 
tendency to cast the blame on Montenegro, which has, 
they think, subsidised the adventure with money re- 
ceived from a foreign source, which they assume to be 


Russia. 
* * * 


THE news from Fez, which dates from April 3, re- 
ports the close siege of the Moroccan capital by the 
revolted Berber tribes. Mulai Hafid’s Viziers, in the 
vain effort to raise money enough by extortion to pay 
his army, appear to have alienated some powerful chiefs. 
The French news reported a decided victory over the 
rebels, which is ascribed to the artillery under the French 
instructors. Spanish news of the same date, however, 
reported a decisive rebel success. M. Cruppi and Sejior 
Canalejas have both made statements, intimati ets 
intervention on a large scale may be _intinatigaeagye 
not yet decided on. France and Spain are preparing 
to act in concert, and some explanations have been given 
in Berlin, of which the immediate effect is seen in the 
uneasiness of the German press. M. Ribot, in the Senate, 
has uttered an emphatic warning against a polidy. of 
conquest and adventure, but the Spanish Cortes, with 
the exception of the Socialists, is evidently in a bellicose 
mood. France, indeed, has at the last moment attempted 
to stave off the crisis by sending money to the Sultan 
wherewith to pay his army. The Spanish troops, on the 
other hand, are being collected at Cadiz and Malaga in 
readiness to cross the Straits. It is not apparent what 
excuse Spain can allege for action. The situation at Fez 


does not concern her. 
* 7 * 


Arter a prolonged hearing, the scrutiny of the votes 
given in the Exeter election has yielded a majority of 
one to Mr. Duke, the Conservative, in place of the 
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majority of four recorded in Mr. St. Maur’s favor. This 
gives Mr. Duke the seat ; but it would be hard to imagine 
a less satisfactory result. The judges disagreed, 
and, as in the Yarmouth petition, Mr. Justice Channell, 
the abler and the more neutral-minded judge, yielded his 
own view to that of his less able and less impartial 
“ brother.’’ In the critical case of ten votes for Mr. St. 
Maur, which Mr. Duke’s counsel proposed to strike out, 
Mr. Justice Ridley sided with Mr. Duke and Mr. Justice 
Channell with Mr. St. Maur. Both retained their 
opinion, but came to an arrangement under which the 
votes were split, and Mr. St. Maur lost five instead 


of ten. 
* * * 


Tue “ deal ’’ was defended by Mr. Justice Channell 
on the ground that the tribunal resembled a jury, in 
which one member “ considered”’ the views of his col- 
leagues, and that, anyhow, if he had not given way, his 
“ brother” might have decided some more cases against 
the respondent! In other words, a judge must with- 
draw a conscientious objection, because, if he retained 
it, his colleague might be even less judicial than he had 
proved to be. Why the more considerate judge should 
yield to the less considerate, we do not pretend to know, 
any more than we can say why Mr. Justice Ridley was 
chosen on this panel of judges at all. An unseemly 
altercation seems to have occurred in a railway carriage 
between him and Mr. St. Maur. This is unfortunate; 
but Mr. St. Maur’s remark as to“ unjust judges’’ reflects 
a common opinion of his conduct of political cases, in 
which he is bracketed with Mr. Justice Grantham, and 
at least one other judge. Is this opinion known to the 
composers of the election panel? And if so, why was he 


put on it? 
* * x 


On Tuesday Mr. Runciman took a new line in the 
controversy over the Holmes circular. His first line 
condemned Mr. Holmes and Sir Robert Morant as having 
issued a document in contradiction to the policy of the 
Department. His second line condemns his condemna- 
tion, for it says that Sir Robert’s error of judgment con- 
sisted merely in his order to print and distribute Mr. 
Holmes’s memorandum. For the rest, Sir Robert Morant 
had been perfectly loyal to the “ policy ’’ of his chief, 
and had carried out his wishes and instructions in spirit 
as well as in letter, and there was, therefore, no reason 
for asking him to resign. This attitude leaves us in some 
doubt as to what Mr. Runciman’s policy is. If it is 
that of the Holmes circular, Sir Robert Morant was, of 
course, its loyal executant, and the only unfortunate 
incident was the indiscretion of letting the public know 
about it. If it was not, the attempt of that document 
to turn the educational stream into a channel forbidden 
by Sir Robert’s chief was as disloyal as anything 
could be. 


* * * 

MEANWHILE, we still persist in saying that what- 
ever Mr. Runciman thinks of the loyalty of Sir Robert 
Morant, the things we most dislike in the policy of the 
Education Department are due to that gentleman, and 
not to his chief. Not even his most active political op- 
ponents would dream of attributing to him, for instance, 
the policy which has created the long-drawn-out scandal 
about the Teachers’ Register. When the headmasters 
and assistant teachers of great secondary schools assemble 
to denounce publicly the conduct of the Board of Educa- 
tion, they do not trouble about the President ; they talk 
of the Permanent Secretary. This is a clear case, for an 
Act of Parliament is being defied. Equally significant 
is the neglect of the laboriously prepared suggestions of 
the Consultative Committee; a body which is inde- 








pendent of the officials of the Board, and is appointed 
direct by the President, to advise him. This body has 
formulated again and again proposals largely in accord 
with Liberal principles on such matters as higher ele- 
mentary schools; the devolution of authority in county 
areas; the development of continuation schools; and the 
exclusion of children under five years of age ; and people 
engaged in educational administration have watched 
with interest their fate at the hands of a hostile bureau- 


cracy. 
* * ” 


THE question of “children under five’’ is a good 
case in point. Six months before the Liberals took 
office in 1905, Sir William Anson announced that his 
advisers had conceived a brilliant way of saving money, 
by excluding half-a-million children from grant-earning, 
and that in the next session a Minute would be pro- 
posed. The first act of the Liberal Government was to 
announce a reversal of the policy. The Minute never 
appeared, but the policy did in a sly sub-section of an 
article in the Code. When attention was drawn to it, 
a struggle evidently took place between the Minister 
and his loyal subordinate, ending in the expedient of 
referring the policy to the Consultative Committee. 
Meanwhile the Code remained. The Committee re- 
ported against the policy of the officials. The report 
was published with an unfriendly “ Prefatory Note”’ 
by the Permanent Secretary—and set aside. The 
offending paragraph remained in the Code and, after 
a quiet couple of years, was supplemented by a slight 
re-arrangement of the grants, which established more 
firmly the policy of the officials and flouted the policy 
to which the Ministry had been publicly pledged. It is 
only one instance amongst many in which two conflict- 
ing policies have been obvious, and the “ subordinate ”’ 
one has worn the other down. 

* * * 


No Minister can withstand the ingenious wilfulness 
of officials in matters on which they are determined. 
This determination is not inconsistent with “ loyal 
assistance’’ in other matters; and devoted energy in 
furthering policies “for which I am responsible ’’ is 
consistent with both. We wrote a fortnight ago on the 
policy of “delimiting’’ the elementary schools which 
no Liberal Minister has ever announced or ever dare 
announce as Liberal policy, but which has flourished in 
the recesses of their offices and in many administrative 
acts for which they are “responsible.’’ No persons 
who, as Mr. Runciman says, “ have had experience of 
the inside of the Education Office,’’ blame the Ministers 
personally ; any more than they blame them for such 
things as the repeal of the Free Education Act, and 
other trifles obscurely inserted in sly schedules to their 


Education Bills. 
* * 


We deal elsewhere with the Copyright Bill, the 
second reading of which was moved by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton on Friday last, and carried without a division, 
though many of its proposals were sharply criticised. 
Mr. Buxton’s case was that, from a domestic point 
of view, the Copyright Acts urgently required amend- 
ment, codification, and simplification ; that for Imperial 
reasons it was urgent to settle a matter raising very 
delicate questions between ourselves and the self-govern- 
ing Dominions; and that it was desirable to bring the 
domestic laws of the countries accepting the Berlin 
Convention into as close harmony as possible. The Bill 
gives a clear definition of copyright, embracing books, 
paintings, photographs, sculpture, music, and general 
artistic matters from architecture to gramophone re- 
cords. It makes the period of copyright extend from 
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the production of a work until the end of fifty years from 

its author’s death, with a provision that the Comptroller- 

General of Patents may license the publication of a work 

which he believes to be unduly withheld from the public. 
* * * 

THE rejection of the Bill was moved by Sir Gilbert 
Parker, who maintained that an author or an artist had 
a natural right in the property he created for the full 
period of the existence of the work. The Comptroller- 
General of Patents might be “an official with highly 
Socialistic tendencies, who might be only too ready to 
strike at rights of property.’? Mr. Roberts took the 
stronger ground that an extension of the term of copy- 
right would tend to limit the number of cheap reprints 
that are now almost the only books accessible to the 
working classes. Moreover, authors and artists were 
not so much original creators as “reservoirs of the 
past who profited by the successes and even the failures 
of their predecessors,’’ and the more protection given to 
them the greater would be the impediment to the general 
stream of progress. Mr. Birrell contributed an amus- 
ing, and Mr. Balfour an academic, speech to the debate, 
which ended without the principle underlying copyright 
having been frankly faced. 


* * ” 


Lorp Onstow has made a second communication as 
to the sale of his estates owing to the pressure of the 
1909 Budget. He now says that in selling that portion 
which was “ bound to suffer early ’’—owing to its near- 
ness to Guildford, Woking, and also to London and its 
liability to undeveloped land duty—he is replacing his 
estate workmen by contract work. Meanwhile, he in- 
vites his brother landowners to transfer their old social 
and economic duties to the new local authorities, whose 
compulsory powers of acquiring land and cottages clearly 
absolve the landowner. Therefore, he can, “ with 
a clear conscience,’’ enjoy himself as an “ absentee ”’ in 
the South of France on the proceeds of the sale of parts 
of his estate, thus escaping the rigors of Mr. Lloyd 
George and the English winter at the same stroke. We 
deal with the question elsewhere, but it is clear that 
at present this terrible Budget has injured no party to 
Lord Onslow’s sale. Lord Onslow himself has got more 
money to spend on amusements abroad, the people of 
Guildford and Woking will have more houses to live in, 
and more ex-estate workmen will be wanted to build 
them. 


”? 


* * * 


An interpellation in the Ottoman Chamber has re- 
vealed a set of facts which closely concern us. Messrs. 
Palmer competed against Armstrongs for the building 
of the two Turkish Dreadnoughts, and tendered at £71 
per ton for hull, engines, and armaments against the 
£95 of their rivals, who none the less received the con- 
tract. In his reply, the Grand Vizier stated that Arm- 
strongs build the same type of ship at £89 per ton for 
the British Admiralty. He went on to explain that his 
Government afterwards decided to invite tenders 
separately for the hull and engines. Armstrongs ten- 
dered at £51, whereas we pay £63. The cost of arma- 
ment, separately, he reckons at £21. The meaning of 
these figures seems to be that these contractors were 
offering the Turks an inferior article, or else that our 
Admiralty allows itself to be greatly over-charged. The 
difference between the price offered to the Turks for the 
hull and engines alone and the price charged to us would 
amount, the Grand Vizier said, on one ship to half-a- 
million. 


* * * 
Tuese revelations demand careful sifting. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Arnold Hills, of the Thames Iron- 





works, in a letter which he contributed to the “ Daily 
Mail’’ some weeks ago, declared that the British 
Admiralty is paying to a ring of contractors an extrava- 
gant monopoly price for armour and guns. He estimated 
the excessive profit on armour alone, for one warship of 
the ‘‘ Orion ” class, at £180,000. He said, however, that 
for hulls and engines a fair competitive price is paid. 
Confronted with these Turkish figures, it would seem that 
this comfortable assumption must be questioned. The 
Turks evidently believe that they can get for £72 a ton 
as good and modern a warship, complete to its 14-inch 
guns, as we obtain for £89. At this rate we ought to get 
five Dreadnoughts for the present price of four. It is 
precisely such suggestions of scandal as this that the 
standing committees on supply, of which there has lately 
been talk, ought to investigate. 
~ * . 

A scanDAL in the French Foreign Office is entertain- 
ing the gossips in Paris. A probationer in the Consular 
service, named Rouet, together with a copyist, got into 
the clutches of an Oriental adventurer named Bernard 
Maimon. From them, and possibly from others, Maimon 
seems to have procured large numbers of confidential 
documents. It is not clear whether he was a spy with 
political objects; more probably he was only a trader. 
It seems to have been through him that the text of the 
Russo-German ‘‘ Potsdam’’ treaty was divulged. His 
career is not without interest. A Turkish Jew by birth, 
he became a Protestant missionary in Bagdad, and is 
said to have acquired British nationality. Later, he was 
one of Abdul Hamid’s leading spies in Paris, but evi- 
dently made his terms betimes with the Young Turks, 
and was rewarded with some sort of concession for a 
Homs-Bagdad railway. He is said to have sold seventy 
volumes of Turkish secret service documents the other 
day. A man with such wares to sell is valuable to 
history. 

* 7 * 

WE regret to announce the death of Sir Alfred Lyall, 
at the age of seventy-six. Lyall’s work as an Indian 
administrator lay in the past, though his association 
with the Secretary of State’s Council was more recent. 
The great landmarks of his Indian career were his work 
as Foreign Secretary to the Viceroy, and his Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-Western Provinces. In the 
first position he did his country the substantial and 
lasting service of recommending the evacuation of Kanda- 
har, and of settling the frontiers of Afghanistan in con- 
cert with Russia. But Sir Alfred was much more than 
an Indian official. He carried with him a scholar’s and 
a poet’s feeling for the thought of the East, which he 
embodied in the delightful book, “ Asiatic Studies.’’ His 
general conclusions were, we imagine, conservative ; but 
his delicately sympathetic nature, and his introspective 
and rather melancholy temperament, gave him a closer 
hold on Indian life than even the ablest of our officials 
usually attain. 

* ” * 

AwnotueEr link with Indian administration has been 
severed by the death of Mr. T. R. Buchanan. Mr. 
Buchanan was the ablest and most scholarly of the rather 
long succession of Under-Secretaries for India associated 
with Lord Morley, and those who heard or read his 
admirable speech introducing the Budget of 1908 will 
not readily forget the knowledge and fineness of phrasing 
and of statement it displayed. Ill-health stopped Mr. 
Buchanan’s career at a moment when it seemed to 
promise greater distinction. Mr. Buchanan’s academic 
career was a very brilliant one; in politics, on his merits 
both as a speaker and as an administrator, he never quite 
reaped his full reward. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE’ LIBERAL PARTY AND THE LAND. 


No part of the social programme on which Liberalism 
came into power in 1906 was more widely popular, or 
ministered to a deeper social need, than the promise to 
lift the country laborer from his dependence on a scanty 
wage and from a life eked out by charity and ending 
in the poorhouse, and to plant the people of England on 
its soil. How much of this pledge has been redeemed? 
The laborer has not been forgotten. The Pensions 
Act has been the greatest boon that the country-side has 
known since the repeal of the Corn Laws. Nor does it 
stand alone. The Compensation Act has saved thousands 
of humble households from disaster; the Development 
Act is one of many instruments which are slowly bringing 
our backward State into some fruitful relationship with 
the great problem of the scientific use of the land. Whether 
the Housing Act will do much to supply the dearth of 
cottages, and prepare the way for a free and fully-peopled 
rural England, remains to be seen. What can be said 
with certainty is that the old lords and possessors of the 
soil are beginning to move off under the stimulus of the 
Budget of 1909, and thus to make room for the new- 
comers. We do not know whether Lord Onslow expects 
the Liberal Press to condole with him over his recurring 
announcements in the “ Times” that he is selling that 
portion of his land which, owing to its nearness to 
London and the outlying townships, is ripest for the 
hammer, and therefore most profitable to himself. 
Lord Onslow refers to this land as that part of his 
property which ‘‘ was bound to suffer early.’ He means, 
we suppose, that it was wanted to satisfy the needs 
and activities of the people of Guildford and elsewhere. 
The Budget, he truly implies, has not only hastened the 
satisfaction of these needs, but, he thinks, has relieved the 
landlord of his old paternal and sentimental duties and 
He can now give notice to his 





associations with the soil. 
staff of estate workmen, making such charitable dis- 
pensations as his kindly nature may prompt, leave to the 
local authorities the provision of cottage accommoda- 
tion, small holdings, allotments, and sanitary neces- 
sities and comforts, and retire “with a clear con- 
science ’’ to the South of France, “living there on the 
proceeds of sale of part of his estate invested abroad.”’ 
We do not know whether Lord Onslow imagines that 
with this withdrawal of the landlord’s presence and 
activities from the soil the land will fly away too, and 
the whole machinery of rural life be suspended like the 
Court of the Princess in the fairy tale when the spell of 
sleep was laid upon her. If so, he can look round from 
his eyrie on the dizzy heights of Monte Carlo to the 
encircling peasantry of the pleasant land of France, 
and take courage. He will find nowhere there or on the 
Continent of Europe such a desolation of men, and 
such a poverty of agricultural resource, as he has left 
behind him. If the abdication of the English landlord 


does nothing more than release the economic and social 
forces which in Denmark, for example, stayed the great 
agricultural depression, the country will have made no 
Denmark, according to Mr. Rider 


bad exchange. 





Haggard, could not have saved her farmers under a 
squirearchy. There is not a flourishing agricultural 
community in the world, except our own, which thinks 
that it can, unless, like Germany, it can also in a special 
degree command the powers and resources of the State. 

If, therefore, our great landlords are clearing out 
under the pressure of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget—which, 
be it remembered, specially favors agriculture, and only 
hits the landowner through his urban or semi-urban 
possessions, and on account of the general sum and mass 
of his wealth—it is all the more incumbent on the State 
to find a substitute. The Budget was not meant to be 
a mere instrument of taxation, however just or necessary 
that instrument might be. It was expressly designed to 
open up a new period of constructive social reform, the 
appropriate channels of which would run through the 
great Departments—aboveall, through the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Board of Agriculture. If, as Lord 
Onslow says, the landlordscan nolonger be asked to make 
good their own monstrous deficiencies in the supply of 
land and cottages, it is obviousthat the Government must 
come in. And what has the Government done? A plan 
was provided in the Small Holdings Act of 1908. We 
are afraid it is impossible to be enthusiastic about its 
working. It does, indeed, compare well with the Tory 
make-believe of 1902, under which 800 acres were 
acquired in fifteen years. But no man knowing the 
measure of the need, and the great and continued de- 
mand to which the Land Commissioners bear witness, 
can be content with a record of 9,000 small holders, 
who, after three years of central and local administra- 
tion of the Act, have been secured in less than 90,000 
acres of land. — 

The 9,000 are, indeed, all to the good, but what of 
the 30,000 applicants for 507,000 acres, of whom not 
much more than 50 per cent.—17,000 for 256,000 acres 
All that 
the Commissioners bid us hope is that in two years the 
whole of the existing demand may be satisfied ; but they 
admit that a “considerable fresh demand” will then 


—have been even “ provisionally approved ’’? 


have arisen. What is the prospect of coping with it! 
There can be no doubt that the class of applicants is 
good and is improving, or that the right method—that 
of hiring rather than of ownership—has been em- 
ployed. But it is equally clear that a powerful barrier 
exists in the character of a great number of the County 
Councils, and of the Committees of squires, land agents, 
and large farmers, through which they act. On no 
other theory can we explain the fact that the great mass 
of the acquisitions of land come through a comparatively 
small group of County Councils in Wales and the 
Eastern Counties. Five counties together have barely 
supplied 100 acres of land between them, against the 
thousands of acres which Norfolk and Cambridge have 
found. The blame, no doubt, is fairly distributed be- 
tween the apathy or the opposition of the Councils 
which have practically failed to administer the 
Act, and the slightness of the pressure supplied from 
the Central Department. It is absurd to suppose that 
West Suffolk only reveals an effective demand for 58 
acres for small holdings, while Norfolk is able to supply 
2,187 acres. The appeal for land has, throughout the 
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administration of the Act, been of quite remarkable 
persistence and vigor. It has, indeed, been stinted by 
defects in the machinery of the measure. A good pro- 
proportion of the excessive percentage of refusals lies, 
no doubt, in the difficulty as to credit. The Commis- 
sioners find no fault with the general quality of the ap- 
plicants; but many excellent candidates have been 
excluded from the lists because they could not find the 
necessary £5 of capital per acre, and a good many must 
have failed because of the scant provision of cottages. 
Here, then, is a clear call for the machinery of Credit 
Banks which is a customary and successful feature of 
a community of small holders. Still more imperative 
is the strengthening of the personnel of the Central De- 
partment and of its power of action through its own 
Commissioners when the weakness or the hostility of the 
local Councils, or local opposition to providing land by 
agreement, threatens to bring the working of the Act 
to the ground, and to replace by disillusion and apathy 
the high hopes raised in 1906. 

In this matter the Government have, indeed, no 
alternative but to act with energy and good faith. It 
will never do merely to drive the old landlords out, or to 
give them plausible excuse for thinking that they are 
being driven out. In the case of the less able and 
conscientious members of that class, no great loss would 
accrue. Chairmen of Quarter Sessions or County 
Councillors are not found in excessive numbers among 
the golden youth who rub shoulders with Lord Onslow 
on the Riviera. As a class, the landlords have sacrificed 
British agriculture to their passion for sport and class 
domination, and by their works as a whole, rather than 
by the brilliant exceptions, must they be judged. The 
withdrawal of landlords of the type of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who spend on the country the revenues they 
derive from their hold on the urban land values, 
does no doubt involve a certain economic and social 
disturbance, and if we are to see a rural demo- 
cracy gradually emerge in place of the old _hier- 
archy of squires, large farmers, and landless laborers, 
we cannot begin too soon. The mere sparse sowing of 
our broad acres of pasturage and corn crops with groups 
of isolated small holders will not redeem the new society 
both from material failure and from moral poverty and 
listlessness. Co-operation is an essential engine of such 
a renovating process; co-operation combined with the 
educative and, where necessary, the coercive powers of 
the State. That was the situation in Denmark. The 
country had no great landlords to help it through the 
great fall in agricultural prices. It did not want them, 
and the renovating effort of the country-folk might well 
have been crushed by them. Instead, the Danish 
farmers called in co-operation, with purchase by State 
loans, and a thorough system of State-assisted education. 
Here, no doubt, the personal element is less promising 
than in Denmark. The British farmer does not co-operate 
readily, does not learn anything readily. He must be 
taught ; and, in the meantime, the great crisis and neces- 
sity opened up in rural England by the Budget of 1909 
must be met in a bolder spirit and with a more powerful 
and more highly organised machinery than the Board 
of Agriculture has yet applied to them. 





THE RIGHTS OF INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY. 


Tue Copyright Bill, which last week attained a Second 
Reading in the House of Commons, has many merits. 
In the first place, it achieves a much-desired simplifica- 
tion of the law, putting an end to innumerable ana- 
chronisms and anomalies arising from the attempt to ad- 
minister no fewer than twenty-two Acts of various dates, 
dealing with books, music, lectures, engravings, sculp- 
ture, photographs, and other objects of copyright. The 
measure also goes as far as is possible at the present 
time towards securing uniformity for Imperial copyright. 
Last, but not least, it is an effective step in internation- 
alism, bringing the law of this country into harmony 
with the proposals of the Berlin Convention of 1908. 
No one acquainted with the confusion and injustice 
arising from the uncertain and variable condition of the 
law and its administration in relation to a peculiarly 
delicate form of property is likely to under-estimate the 
value of the skilful drafting which Mr. Buxton has 
brought to bear upon his Bill. It is simple, consistent, 
and comprehensive, bringing within the area of copy- 
right not a few things which hitherto had been without 
protection, as, for instance, the mechanical reproduction 
of copyrighted music, and certain ‘‘ architectural works 
of art.” 

But while an almost unanimous assent was accorded 
to these reforms, certain other important proposals in 
the Bill are open to considerable doubt and criticism. 
At a time when the general tendency of progressive legis- 
lation in all countries is to place stricter limitations 
upon the transmission of property by inheritance, this 
measure proposes to extend this right in the case of forms 
of property which, precisely because they are in one 
sense most individual in the mode of their production, 
are for that very reason less suited for prolonged exist- 
ence after the decease of their creator. The exist- 
ing law assigns the lifetime of the author, plus seven 
years, and forty-two years from publication, as alternative 
limits of copyright. The new law proposes to place the 
date of expiry in all cases at fifty years after the death 
of the author. Now this proposal, securing full property 
during the lifetime of the author and of his immediate 
descendants, appears to us based upon a defective recog- 
nition, first, of the part played by ‘‘ the public ’”’ in the 
creation of the value of books and works of art; secondly, 
of the utility of securing to the public a reasonable 
assurance of full, early, and cheap use and enjoyment 
in those forms of wealth, the restriction or monopoly of 
which is particularly indefensible inasmuch as_ the 
wider distribution diminishes the enjoyment of nobody. 
We should be the last to suggest a niggardly policy which 
should stint the livelihood, often exceedingly precarious, 
of any class of brain workers. We agree with Mr. 
Buxton that we “‘ ought not to grudge a sufficient period 
of time to enable a man of genius to obtain adequate 
reward.’’ But in what respect does the assignment of 
half-a-century’s property after death assist the struggling 
man of genius? Will it incite either him or his publisher 
to a more profitable business policy? Will it enable the 
late maturing reputation of a Spencer or a Meredith to 


|} ripen earlier, and to secure the fuller reward which is 
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the desert It will have no 
such result. 
It has, indeed, been argued that the proposed ex- 


tension of copyright will favor, not deter, the cheaper 


of high genius? 


publication, which the public wants, because publishers 
are so afraid of competition that they will not issue 
cheap editions save under the protection of a legal 
monopoly. Frankly, we do not accept this doctrine 
of the efficacy of monopoly as a commercial policy, and 
it comes ill from lips usually devoted to a defence of the 
advantages of free competition. There is no security 
that the trade interests of a monopolist, either in the 
book trade or any other, necessarily coincide with the 
interests of the consuming public in obtaining the 
cheapest and most useful articles at the earliest date. 
We are quite aware that it has become a policy in recent 
years for publishers who are exploiting a copyright to 
rush a cheap edition just before the copyright expires, 
in order to take the cream of the market and to stave 
off immediate competition. But when Mr. Buxton 
argues that this measure will not postpone but expedite 
the issue of cheap editions, he is quite mistaken. At 
present the earlier works of great writers who have 
lived to old age are obtainable in cheap editions a few 
years after their death, the copyright expiring within 
seven years. After this Bill becomes law, the poorer 
public will wait for the works of a future Spencer or 
Meredith for nearly fifty years after their death, unless 
the owner of the monopoly calculates that he can reap 
most for himself by an earlier harvest. Now if this 
owner were the author himself instead of his heir or his 
publisher, we might not boggle at an enlargement of his 
rights of property, though most writers of “ famous ”’ 
books and other successful creations are amply rewarded 
in this world’s goods for a creative effort which is and 
ought to be its own supreme reward. But we object to 
an extension of inheritance which is useless as an in- 
centive to creative effort of a really serviceable order, 
while it postpones and restricts the public enjoyment 
of values which are to an unusual extent the direct 
product of popular appreciation and demand. More- 
over, if there is anything in the heredity of genius, the 
effect of enabling the son of a great poet or artist to 
live in idleness upon the proceeds of his father’s work, 
might well be to rob society of some of its highest forms 
of creative work. 

If, for reasons of international uniformity, it seemed 
best to calculate the limit from the author’s death, the 
shorter term of thirty years, which several nations have 
adopted, is one more’ regardful of the public interest. 
The enormous extension of monopoly which this Bill 
secures for the earlier works is wholly unwarrantable, 
nor is it sensibly diminished by the clause providing 
that the Comptroller-General may issue licences for the 
production of books which are shown to be ‘ 
withheld” after an interval of twenty-five years from 
publication. In working, this clause will probably prove 
impracticable, and may be regarded as a merely formal 
qualification of an extension of monopoly which in its 
net results is a grave disservice to the public, while 
doing nothing for the encouragement of any worthy 
form of creative work. 


“unduly ° 





THE FATE OF MOROCCO. 


Wuen a dying Empire lives on the patience of powerful 
neighbors, there are commonly two causes which pre- 
cipitate its fall. The first is the rise of a patriotic move- 
ment within it, which may lead to its renaissance; the 
second is the urgency of financial interests, which dis- 
cover at a moment otherwise irrelevant some cogent com- 
mercial reason for sudden action. General Ignatieff 
hurried on the Russo-Turkish war when the first Young 
Turk movement and the first Ottoman Parliament gave 


? 


promise of the recovery of the “Sick Man.’’ The recent 
history of Persia affords a later parallel to his action. 
But if Morocco is at length nearing the crisis of its fate, 
it is not in any internal amendment that we can discover 
the signal for a hasty intervention. So far as distant 
observers, relying only on news which uniformly shows an 
anti-native bias, can judge of her affairs, there is no pro- 
mise of any betterment in her plight, no hopeful move- 
ment of reconstruction, no organic effort to deal with the 
slovenly decay which has through a long series of cen- 
turies destroyed what once was a foremost centre of 
Mohammedan civilisation. 

It is indeed fair to record that travellers have 
witnessed to the energy and ability of the Sultan Mulai 
Hafid. Something manly there must be in his character, 
and his triumph over his feeble half-brother Abdul was 
in some sense a symptom of a vague determination on the 
part of the Moors to be strong. They meant, when they 
rallied round him, to throw off the humiliating foreign 
yoke which his predecessor had gradually come to accept. 
The tribes looked to him to drive back the infidel. The 
clergy, who condoned and even invited his usurpation, 
betrayed in their formal interpretations of the sacred law 
some perception of the need for a radical reform. But 
nothing which has happened since he seized the throne 
has suggested on the part of the rulers of Morocco any 
adequate sense of the sort of reconstruction which is 
necessary. Turbulent chiefs have been broken; “ Pre- 
tenders’ have been captured and done to death; rebel- 
lious tribes have been crushed. But with all these efforts 
to assert a strong central authority, there has been no 
attempt to seek new methods or to organise a more 
ordered and civilised State. There was, in place of a 
feeble and gentle Sultan, busied with his bicycles and his 
gramophones, a violent and vigorous Sultan, who kept 
his soldiers marching, tortured his enemies, and kept the 
gates of his city well decorated with rebel heads. Left 
to itself, a Morocco governed on these traditional prin- 
ciples might have held together while the new Sultan 
lived. But Morocco was not left to itself. 

Whatever chances this most unpromising of dying 
Empires may ever have had of making a belated re- 
covery have been ruined by the financial policy of 
France. The massacre at Casablanca was provoked by 
contractors who chose to build their railway through a 
Moslem cemetery, aggravated by a naval commander 
who bombarded the town after it had made its submis- 
sion, and, finally, became the excuse for an extensive 
and apparently permanent occupation by French troops 
of a great tract of country in its Hinterland. When, 
after the failure of the French policy of backing the 
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weaker claimant for the throne, Mulai Hafid was finally 
recognised as Sultan, it became evident that he had 
conquered nothing but an inheritance of artificially ac- 
cumulated debts. To the usurious loans contracted by 
his predecessor were added the fines and indemnities 
imposed for recent disturbances, and on the top of this 
load was added the cost of maintaining the French army 
of occupation in the Shawia country. It would be a 
curious statistical exercise to ascertain what percentage 
of this money, which thus becomes the national debt of 
Morocco, ever reached its treasury. The immediate 
consequence of this settlement was the mortgaging of 
whatever unappropriated revenues the Customs still 
yielded. The Sultan, who had won by his victories the 
dubious privileges of facing rebellions and paying the 
interest on “debts,’’ found himself a king without a 
revenue. He must maintain a standing army and 
guarantee in it a certain efficiency and discipline on 
the pain of seeing the duties of police within his king- 
dom gradually assigned, on the plea of incurable anarchy, 
to foreign forces. But the funds to pay his army could 
be found only by process of internal taxation, which in 
the East is inseparable from oppression. He might 
choose to levy “ benevolences’’ on the bigger chiefs 
and the Jews of the town—a course which must 
sooner or later rob him of the loyalty of his feudatories— 
or else he might squeeze the people by poll-taxes or 
octrois or cattle-taxes, a course which sooner or later 
must drive them into rebellion. The logic of an in- 
exorable foreign pressure has worked rapidly through 
its syllogism. The Sultan, who came to the throne to 
save his people from infidel oppression, has now himself 
become perforce the worst of despots. Given the in- 
capacity of nearly all Eastern Governments in matters 
of finance, no other outcome was possible. The chiefs 
have been goaded into revolt and the tribes harried into 
rebellion. 

There is no need to suppose that the Sultan 
is by choice rapacious or cruel. With all his exactions, 
his treasury remains empty, and his army at times has 
been driven to the traditional Moorish expedient of 
selling its rifles for bread. The final phase is an 
anarchy so complete that the savior of his country is 
besieged by the rebels in his own capital, and is fain 
to rely for his safety on the skill of the French instruc- 
tors who handle his artillery. The case for a more for- 
midable and decisive intervention is at length complete. 
There is a small European colony in Fez. It is probably 
quite true that their lives might at any moment be en- 
dangered by the success of the rebels who are wreaking 
their grievance against the French financiers upon the 
head of the luckless Sultan who is their victim. The 
next French expedition will not confine its operations 
to a port. It will occupy the Moorish capital. There 
is a more or less real danger at Fez, which may be held 
to excuse a French advance. It follows that the 
Spanish army cannot be idle. No imperious duty to 
humanity summons it to Fez; but if the French were to 
move, it could not be idle. So it happens that Spanish 
regiments are preparing for action, and they will occupy, 
when they do cross the Straits, country which never yet 
has harbored a European family whose throats might be 





cut. The Spanish forces, indeed, seem to be readier for 
action than the French. 

It would show a defective perception of the realities 
which govern the movements of modern Imperialism to 
examine more closely the protests and excuses which may 
be urged for a forward movement in Morocco. The 
French and the Spaniards have held the time-fuse in 
their own hands. It was always in their power to make 
a case for intervention. When they loaded Morocco with 
an artificial debt, and robbed her of her customs revenue, 
they knew to a certainty that Mulai Hafid must be 
driven to the unpopular expedients which foster revolt. 
The agreement reached with Berlin, on the basis of a 
pooling of financial interests, made it safe to hurry the 
pace. Morocco means to the ‘‘ real politicians ’’ of Paris 
and Berlin neither starving tribesmen nor Europeans in 
danger. It means virgin fields of rich iron ore, which 
lie waiting for the forges of Creusot and Essen. When 
Messrs. Krupp and Messrs. Schneider decided that there 
was ore enough in Morocco and Algeria to satisfy the 
needs of all the rival armaments which they purvey, 
the fate of the Moors was sealed. The historian who 
asks himself why an anarchy which the civilised world 
has tolerated for long centuries, became impossible about 
the year 1911, will find his answer in the market quota- 
tions which show the price of armor-plating. Turkey 
and Brazil, Chili and Argentina, are ordering Dread- 
noughts, to say nothing of the Great Powers, and the 
ore that lies in the mountains behind Melilla 
has become necessary to the world’s armorers. There 
is somewhere, in touch with the strings of diplomacy, a 
John Gabriel Borkam, who has heard the metals under 
the African soil crying to him for release. 

The minorities which in vain and too late oppose these 
aggressions, can take their revenge as yet only by under- 
standing the process. There is a task which Europe 
might have undertaken, had she but been content to 
work in patience. She might, as M. Jaurés once pointed 
out, have sent her teachers to Morocco. She might even 
have subsidised their labors, secure in the knowledge 
that, had she cared to wait for twenty years, a new 
generation would have arisen capable of solving its 
problems, with the help of Western education. She 
might, if the problem had been urgent, have seen to it 
that Morocco had been placed in matters of finance and 
police under the guardianship of some disinterested 
international court, which would have guided her 
through a period of tutelage, with a worthy indepen- 
dence as its ultimate goal. Fate is working on other 
lines. Morocco will be, within a measurable time, a 
European dependency like Algeria and Tunis. Its 
conquest will be neither bloodless nor rapid. Modern 
democracies rarely permit a swift settlement of such 
questions. Armies will advance and then retire. Semi- 
occupation will intervene between the first invasion and 
the final conquest. In the interval, the whole balance 
of European power will oscillate, as the Powers discuss 
what liberty of action France and Spain may fairly 
claim, what compensation Germany may justly demand. 
Nothing is certain, save that the furnaces of Essen and 
Creusot will have cause to clamor for all the ore which 
the mines of Morocco can yield. 
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THE POETIC TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Wuen the child interrupts the story-telling with the 
query, “Is that true?’’ it is not the historical accuracy 
that concerns him but the poetical consistency. He 
usually knows “deep down”’ that it is not a narrative 
of “ real events,’’ he only requires that the fiction shall 
not be marred by discrepancies of statement or shifting 
of the focus. This is the attitude of all art towards the 
crude external “ realities’’ of life. The artist, the poet, 
is only concerned with matters of fact, real things and 
happenings, so far as they offer material for artistic or 
poetic rendering. In this process “the facts’’ undergo 
wonderful transformations, becoming the plastic 
material out of which the poet makes his ideal world, 
“ strips the veil of familiarity from the world, and lays 
bare the naked and sleeping beauty, which is the spirit 
of its forms.’’ This is not illusion but revelation, the 
process by which in all times the spirit of man has used 
the exterior sense-world to enable him to reach and to 
express the inner truth of its nature and his own. 
Though this has been so often said, and is so evidently 
true of all creative literature and art, it is curiously 
difficult to throw off the shackles of the lower realism 
which attaches emotional value to the historical accuracy 
of the material for poetic or artistic rendering. Would it 
impair one whit the majesty and beauty of the great 
Homeric poems, if it were discovered that no Troy town 
ever was besieged, or that the divided personality of 
Homer was placed beyond all doubt? There go about 
the intellectual world men of wits and industry who 
demolish one after another the historical foundations 
which early poets, patriots, and theologians have built 
into the fabric of their speculative interpretations of 
life. But does it really matter whether William Tell 
was an actual historic figure or a sun-god, so long as 
the memory of his story and of Schiller’s great drama 
lives to carry the spirit of the struggle for national 
liberty? Surely the worth and truth of the Round 
Table or the Niebelungen Cycle depend not at all upon 
the hazardous recovery of any fragments of historical 
suggestion in their origins! Would “ Hamlet ’’ be con- 
firmed or enhanced in any truth or virtue it possesses, if 
there were discovered in a secret vault at Elsinore some 
autobiographic scroll which proved that Shakespeare 
had introduced, in all exactness of detail, an actual 
episode of Danish history? Could any such record yield 
a more real Hamlet than we possess, or could it illumine 
with brighter gleams the secret caverns of human 
destiny? The force of reality in these persons, events, 
and achievements, that live in our art and literature, 
is imparted by the spiritual contact between the genius 
of their creators and the sympathetic understanding of 
hearers and beholders. 

Is it any otherwise with that sustaining, uplifting, 
Do the 
truth and force of our Christianity really depend upon 
the historical defences of its apologetics? Do its central 
and essential ideas—doctrines if you will—draw their 
validity from any external evidence of fact? It is not 
too much to say that the cause of spiritual religion has 
suffered more from its bondage to the historical con- 


and redeeming power which we call religion? 





ception of truth than from any other cause. So long 
as Christianity concerned itself with defending the 
Mosaic cosmogony, the miraculous records, the con- 
tinuity of the Old and the New Dispensation, and in 
elaborating by textual selection a scheme of salvation 
and an ecclesiasticism which were continually growing 
more discordant with the moral and intellectual sym- 
pathies of modern culture, its decline appeared assured, 
But the very success of the higher and the lower criti- 
cism is everywhere forcing the more enlightened mem- 
bers of the Christian Churches to their true defences, 
For by 
stripping away the curtains of history, by exposing the 


Their enemies have proved their friends. 


doubtfulness of those remote records of events on which 
the false pride of so many dogmas has been reared, they 
have opened the windows of poetry through which shines 
that inner light which could not freely penetrate before. 
As successive Easters come round, larger and larger num- 
bers of Christians are learning to recognise that little 
depends upon an exact report of physical events that 
happened in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago. 
More and more their thoughts and hearts are set upon 
the great central figure in the Christian drama, the 
personality of Jesus, illustrated and realised to the 
utmost intensity of impassioned reality in the record of 
his life and teaching. All through the centuries there 
have been saintly men and women who, disregarding the 
hard crusts of creed and the prisoning formalism of 
Churches, have lived on the beauty of this inner vision. 
Nor would it be just to refuse to recognise that certain 
human incidents and characters of the life of Jesus have 
ever been powerful influences of light and healing even 
where the forces of superstition and of creed formalism 
But not until modern scien- 
tific and historical criticism has removed the false 
supports and standards, does the full humanisation 
of Christianity begin. Not until 


have been most prevalent. 


now do its 
For the 
temptations of a priestly caste, upon the one hand, 
and the weakness of the ‘‘ average sensual man’’ upon 


full poetic contents begin to appear. 


the other, have always conspired, when possible, to 
keep out of full human focus the really revolutionary 
spiritual forces which religion loves to feed. So it has 
ever been with the simple, strong, central teaching of 
Jesus. It is not merely that this teaching has been set 
It is that the simple 
attitude of sympathetic acceptance, needed to enable us 


aside and disregarded in practice. 


to acquire and realise its meaning, has been refused. So 
long as the stress of practical Christianity was set upon 
the great episodes in the life of Christ, his crucifixion 
and resurrection, as physical events upon which hinged 
in some mystical manner alike the physical and spiritual 
future of masses of men and women for all time, the 
true form of Christianity was ignored in favor of these 
weightier practical considerations. So it has come 


about that an essentially materialistic conception of 
Christianity has always despoiled it of its free flow of 
spiritual power by the cloying processes of Dog- 
matism, which hardens inspired counsels into ‘‘ creeds,” 
and Extinction, or Ritualism, which is in effect a 
straight denial of the central thought of Christianity, 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is within you,”’ 
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It is one of the great services which modern learning 
has done to the cause of Christianity that it has re- 
moved so much of the overgrowth which defective under- 
standing on the one side, and partizan subtlety upon the 
other, had grafted on to the simple spiritual teaching. 
Now that so much of the physically miraculous and the 
metaphysical has fallen away, the great exemplar of 
humanity shines out with purer force, and Christianity 
becomes a greater power than before, alike for the salva- 
tion of the individual and the social soul. For it was 
the bane of schematic Christianity that it either spent 
its energy upon an imperfectly conceived collectivity, 
a Church in which the freedom of the individual was 
fettered to traditional authority, and which, anchored 
in the past, was unable to move with the tide of spiritual 
progress, or that it concentrated Christian thought and 
endeavor over-much upon the preparation of each man’s 
separate soul for another life. Such defects flowed in- 
evitably from the historical conception of Christian 
truth. The poetical conception destroys nothing that 
Indeed, 


it alone can use symbolism at once with safety and with 


is of value in the symbolism of Christianity. 


power, for it alone can adapt such symbolism to the 
changing types and needs of humanity. 


’ 


Only thus can what seems “ false’’ or incongruous 
or unessential to the age, the race, the moral grade or 
status, fall away, leaving free play to what may rightly 
be spoken of as essential Christianity. Only as a poetic 
art can religion live and grow for this work of spiritual 
nutrition. Only thus can it labor successfully to break 
down the barriers between secular and spiritual pro- 
gress, and harmonise the salvation of the individual and 
society by strengthening the bonds of social service in 
One fruitful 


sacrifice this broader Christianity will yield: it will no 


every mode of human activity. other 
longer claim to be the sole repository of religious truth. 
For it will recognise that the spirit may dwell in many 
mansions. We have before us a book (‘‘ A Chinese 
Appeal to Christendom Concerning Christian Missions,”’ 
Watts) in which a learned Chinaman discourses patheti- 
cally upon the waste and futility of much of the mission 
work conducted in his country. These zealous but 
uninstructed missionaries labor to supplant the spiritual 
teaching that has sustained in no ignoble manner count- 
less generations of his 


countrymen by dogmas 


which he recognises through his contact with the 


accredited spiritual leaders of this country to be “ out- 
worn Christianity.’’ It will surely form a part of that 
work of spiritual harmony, that great “ At-onement ”’ 
which we have indicated, that the truth and spiritual 
uses of other religions, inspired by other teachers and 
other poetic episodes, will win full and welcome recog- 
nition. Here, too, the modern story of Comparative 
Religion appears once more as the friend, not the enemy, 
of enlightened Christianity. 


matic monopoly, exhibited too frequently in the past 


The spirit of arrogant dog- 


history of Christian propagandism, is yielding place to 
a conception of the evolution and adaptability of re- 
ligious ideas which will be far more efficacious in 
recommending Christianity, and the civilisation it 
animates, to peoples whose imaginations and emotions 


have been sustained by other forms of spiritual food. 
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THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 


THERE are strange regions where the monotony of 
ignoble streets is broken only by an occasional church, 
a Board School, or a public-house. From the city’s 
cathedral to every point of the compass, except the 


west, they stretch almost without limit till they reach 


the bedraggled fields maturing for development. They 
form by far the larger part of an Empire’s capital. 
Each of them is, in fact, a vast town, great enough, as 
far as numbers go, to make the Metropolis of a powerful 
State. Out of half-a-dozen of them, such as Islington, 
Bethnal Green, or Bermondsey, the County Council 
could build half-a-score of Italian republics, like the 
Florence or Pisa of old days, if only it had the mind. 
Each possesses a character, a peculiar flavor, or, at the 
worst, a separate smell. Many of them are traversed 
every day by thousands of rich and well-educated people, 
passing underground or overhead. Yet to nearly all of 
us they remain strange and almost untrodden. We do 
not think of them when we think of London. Them 
no pleasure-seeker counts among his opportunities, no 
foreigner visits as essential for his study of the English 


soul. Not even Government officials, who talk so much 
about architecture, discuss their architecture in the 
clubs. Not one in a thousand of us has ever known a 


human soul among their inhabitants. To the com- 
fortable classes the Libyan desert is more familiar. 

At elections, even politicians remember their 
existence. From time to time a philanthropist goes 
down there to share God’s good gifts with his poorer 
brethren, or to elevate the masses with tinkling sounds 
or a painted board. From time to time an adventurous 
novelist is led round the opium-shops, dancing-saloons, 
and docks, returning with copy for tales of lust and 
murder that might just as well be laid in Siberia or 
Timbuctoo. When we scent an East End story on its 
way, do we not patiently await the battered head, the 
floating corpse, the dynamiter’s den, or a woman cry- 
ing over her ill-begotten babe? Do we not always get 
one or other of the lot? To read our story-tellers from 
Mr. Kipling downward, one might suppose the East End 
to be inhabited by bastards engaged in mutual murder, 
and the marvel is that anyone is left alive for the sub- 
ject of atale. You may not bring an indictment against 
a whole nation, but no sensational writer hesitates to 
libel three million of our fellow-citizens. Put it in 
Whitechapel, and you may tell what lie you please. 

About once in a generation some ‘‘ Bitter Cry”’ 
pierces through custom, and the lives of ‘‘ the poor ”’ 
become a subject for polite conversation and amateur 
solicitude. For three months, or even for six, that sub- 
ject appears as the intellectual “‘ ’? at dinner-tables ; 
then it is found a little heavy, and cultured interest 
returns to its natural courses of plays, pictures, politics, 
a dancing woman, and the memorials of Kings. It is 
almost time now that the poor came up again, for a 
quarter of a century has gone since they were last in 
fashion, and men’s collars and women’s skirts have run 
their full orbit since. Excellent books have appeared, 
written with intimate knowledge of working life—books 
such as Charles Booth’s ‘‘ London’”’ or Mr. Richard 
Free’s ‘‘ Seven Years Hard,’’ to mention only two; but 
either the public mind was pre-occupied with other 
amusements, or it had not recovered from the lassitude 
of its last philanthropic debauch. Nothing has roused 
that fury of charitable curiosity which accompanies a 
true social revival, and leaves its victims gasping for the 
next excitement. The time. is, perhaps, now ripe, but 
we cannot foretell any more startling influence for Mr. 
Alexander Paterson’s book, ‘‘ Across the Bridges ”’ 
(Arnold). Excellent though it is, its excellence, in fact, 
will exclude it from fashion. For it is written with the 
restraint of knowledge, and contains no touch of melo- 
drama from beginning to end. Not by knowledge 
or restraint are the insensate sensations of fashion 
reached. 


roti 
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As his title shows, Mr. Paterson’s experience has 
lain on the south side of the river, and the district 
possesses peculiarities of its own. On the whole, we 
think, the riverside streets there are rather more un- 
healthy than those in the East End. Many houses stand 
below water-level, and in digging foundations we have 
sometimes found the black sludge of old marshes squirt- 
ing up through the holes, and even bringing with it em- 
bedded reeds that perhaps were growing when Shake- 
speare acted there. The population is more distinctly 
English than on the north side. Where the poverty is 
extreme it is more helpless. Work as a whole is rather 
steadier, but not so good. The smell is different 
and very characteristic, partly owing to the hop-markets. 
Life seems rather sadder and more depressing there, 
with less of gaiety and independence ; but that may be 
because the present writer is more intimate with the 
East End, and intimacy with working people nearly 
always improves their aspect. It is, indeed, fortunate 
for our sensational novelists that they remain so ignorant 
of their theme, for otherwise murders, monsters, and 
mysteries would disappear from their pages, and good- 
ness knows how they would make a living then! 

It is not crime and savagery that characterise the un- 
known lands where the working classes of London chiefly 
live. Matthew Arnold said our lower classes were brutal- 
ised, and he was right, but not if by brutality he meant 
cruelty, violence, or active sin. What characterises them 
and their streets is poverty. Poverty and her twins, 
unhappiness and waste. Under unhappiness, we may 
include the outward conditions of discomfort—the 
crowded rooms, the foul air, the pervading dirt, the per- 
petual stench of the poor. In winter the five or six 
children in a bed grow practised in turning over all at 
the same time while still asleep, so as not to disturb 
each other. In a hot summer the bugs drive the families 
out of the rooms to sleep on the doorstep. Cleanliness 
is an expensive luxury almost as far beyond poverty’s 
reach as diamonds. The foul skin, the unwashed clothes, 
the layer of greasy smuts, the boots that once fitted 
someone, and are now held on by string, the scraps of 
food bought by the pennyworth, of tea, condensed milk, 
fried fish, bread, and ‘“‘ strawberry flavor,’’ the coal 
bought by the ‘‘ half-hundred,’’ the unceasing noise, 
the absence of peace or rest, the misery of sickness in a 
crowd—all such things may be counted among the out- 
ward conditions of unhappiness, and only people who 
have never known them would call them trivial. But 
by the unhappiness that springs from poverty we mean 
far worse. 

The definition of happiness as “an energy of the 
soul along the lines of excellence, in a fully developed 
life ’’ is ancient now, but we have never found a better. 
From happiness so defined, poverty excludes our working- 
classes in the lump, almost without exception. For 
them an energy of the soul along the lines of excellence 
is almost unknown, and a fully developed life impossible. 
In both these respects their condition has probably be- 
come worse within the last century. If there is a word 
of truth in what historians tell us, a working-man must 
certainly have had a better chance of exercising an 
energy of his soul before the development of factories 
and machinery. What energy of the personal soul is 
exercised in a mill-hand, a tea-packer, a slop-tailor, or 
the watcher of a thread in a machine? How can a man 
or woman engaged in such labor for ten hours a day at 
subsistence wage enjoy a fully developed life? It seems 
likely that the old-fashioned workman who made things 
chiefly with his own hands and had some opportunity of 
personal interest in the work, stood a better chance of 
the happiness arising from an energy of the soul. His 
life was also more fully developed by the variety and 
interest of his working material and surroundings. This 
is the point to which our prophets who pour their lamen- 
tations over advancing civilisation should direct their 
main attack, as, indeed, the best of them have done. 
For certainly it is an unendurable result if the enormous 
majority of civilised mankind are for ever to be debarred 
from the highest possible happiness. 

The second offspring of poverty in these working 
regions of our city is waste. And we have called waste 


‘ 





the twin brother of unhappiness because the two are 
very much alike. By waste we do not here mean the 
death-rate of infants, though that stands at one in four. 
No one, except an exploiter of labor, would desire a 
mere increase in the workpeople’s number without con- 
sidering the quality of the increase. But by waste we 
mean the multitudes of boys and girls who never get a 
chance of fulfilling their inborn capacities. The coun- 
try’s greatest shame and disaster arise from the custom 
whereby the line between the educated and the un- 
educated follows the line between the rich and the poor, 
almost without deviation. That a nature capable of 
high development should be precluded by poverty from 
all development is the deepest of personal and natural 
disasters, though it happen, as it does happen, several 
thousand times a year. Physical waste is bad enough— 
the waste of strength and health that could easily be 
retained by fresh air, open spaces, and decent food, and 
is so retained among well-to-do children. This physical 
waste has already created such a broad distinction that 
foreigners coming among us detect two species of the 
English people, and Indians on arriving are horrified to 
realise that the boasted Imperial race consists of a 
majority so degraded in appearance as our working-men 
and women. But the mental waste is worse. It is a 
subject that Mr. Paterson dwells upon, and he speaks 
with authority, as one who has taught in the Board 
Schools and knows the life of the people across the 
bridges from the banana-box to the grave. 


“Boys who might become classical scholars,’’ he writes, 
** stick labels on to parcels for ten years, others who have literary 
gifts clear out a brewer’s vat. Real thinkers work as porters 
in metal warehouses, and after shouldering iron fittings for 
eleven hours a day, find it difficult to set their minds in order. 
ea With even the average boy there is a marked waate 
of mental capital between the ages of ten and thirty, and the 
aggregate loss to the country is heavy indeed.” 


At fourteen, just when the “education’”’ of well- 
to-do boys is beginning, the working boy’s education 
stops. For ten or eleven years he has been happy at 
school. He has looked upon school as a place of enjoy- 
ment—of interest, kindliness, warmth, cleanliness, and 
even quiet of a kind. The school methods of education 
may not be the best. Mr. Paterson points out all that 
is implied in the distinction between the “ teachers ’’ of 
the Board Schools and the ‘‘ masters’’ of the public 
schools. Too much is put in, not enough drawn out 
from the child’s own mind. The teacher cannot think 
much of individual natures, when faced with a class of 
sixty. Yet it would be difficult to overrate the service 
of the Board Schools as training grounds for manners, 
and anyone who has known the change in our army 
within twenty-five years will understand what we mean. 
Nevertheless, at fourteen the boy has often reached his 
highest mental and spiritual development. When he 
leaves school, shades of the prison-house begin to close 
upon him. He jumps at any odd job that will bring in 
a few shillings to the family fund. He becomes beer-boy, 
barber's boy, van-boy, paper-boy, and in a year or two 
he is cut out by the younger generation knocking at the 
door. He has learnt nothing; he falls out of work ; he 
wanders from place to place. By the time he is twenty- 
two, just when the well-to-do are “ finishing their educa- 
tion,’’ his mind is dulled, his hope and interest gone, his 
only ambition is to get a bit of work and keep it. At 
the best he develops into the average working-man of the 
regions we have called unknown. Mr. Paterson thus 
describes the class :— 

“These are the steady bulk of the community, insuring the 
peace of the district by their habits and opinions far more 
effectively than any vigilance of police or government. Yet, 
if they are indeed satisfactory, how low are the civic standards 
of England, how fallen the ideals and beauties of Christianity ! 
No man that has dreams can rest content because the English 


worker has reached his high level of regular work and rare 
intoxication.” 


We do not rest content; far from it. But to us the 
perpetual wonder is, not that “the lower classes are 
brutalised,” but that this brutality is so tempered with 
generosity and sweetness. It is not their crime that 
surprises us, but their virtue; not their turbulence or 
discontent, but their inexplicable acquiescence. “0 
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sacred head, O desecrate, O labor-wounded feet and 
hands,” cried the poet before a Crucifix of the Son of 
Man, and to-day is a fitting time to remember the words. 
And yet there are still people who sneer at “ the mob,” 
“the vulgar herd,’’ “the great unwashed,” as though 
principles, gentility, and soap were privileges in reward of 
merit, and not the accidental luck of money’s chaotic 
distribution. : 





ON SACRED TREES. 


In a recent number of Mrs. Maude Egerton King’s 
excellent little magazine, ‘‘ The Vineyard,’’ there is a 
charming illustration to a story contributed by the 
Editor herself. The picture represents a Christmas tree. 
In the centre is the radiant Christ-child, and around, 
above, and below, are the ox and the ass, the sheep, 
the crowing cock, and all the other legendary animals 
of the nativity. The thick green boughs are hung with 
candles, and stars, and crosses, and little burning hearts. 
The trunk of the tree itself springs from a heart on fire. 
This little burning bush set the writer thinking of all 
sacred trees. 

Dante, let us say, laurel-wreathed and solemn, 
stands in the forefront of his world. To the left is the 
mouth of the dark cavern, and above, Paradise is indi- 
cated by the host of luminous stars, for 


“In cielo ogni dove é Paradiso.” 


But over him rises the purgatorial Mountain, which the 
contented spirits ascend, as they journey up to join the 
blessed people. At its summit, ringed round with the 
last keen river of flame, is the still flourishing garden of 
the Earthly Paradise, ‘‘ la divina foresta spessa e viva,”’ 
from the centre of which rises the sacred tree. This 
is the tree which the Christian mythologists say was born 
with the world in the Earthly Paradise, and which will 
re-appear at the Last Judgment. With it all man’s 
fortunes are intertwined. We may look upon this tree 
as humanity itself. For, as all doctors say, ‘‘ Ubi Crux, 
ibi martyr.”’ ‘‘ He is that Cross,’’ says an old English 
writer, ‘‘ to which we pray and sing, ‘ Ave, Crux, Spes 
Unica.’ "’ It will be remembered how amid solemn hymns 
and the joy of blessed spirits, “danzando il loro 
angelico carribo,’’ Dante saw the tree, which had so long 
been despoiled and bare, clothe itself with foliage, and 
blossom anew. 

The sacredness of this tree all trees share and 
shadow forth. The ancient peoples saw ‘‘ every common 
bush a-fire with God.’’ To them a tree was not ‘‘ mere 
firewood.’’ In Ur of the Chaldees, from which Abraham 
fled, there was a great sacred tree, hung all over with 
bright images of gods, and signs of the sun, and moon, 
and stars of heaven. He taught that ‘‘ there was but 
One God, the Creator of the Universe, and that, as to 
other gods, if they contributed anything to the happiness 
of men, each of them afforded it only according to 
His appointment, and not by their own power. This, 
his opinion,’’ says Josephus, ‘‘ was derived from the 
irregular phenomena that were visible both at land and 
sea, as well as those that happen to the sun and moon, 
and all the heavenly bodies Since they do not 
preserve regularity, they make it plain that in so far as 
they co-operate to our advantage they do it not of their 
own ability, but as subservient to Him who commands 
them: to whom alone we ought justly to offer honor and 
thanksgiving. For which doctrines the Chaldeans and 
other peoples of Mesopotamia raised a tumult against 
him.” . . . But the trysting place of the one God 
with man was still “at the Bush.” Josephus again 
says: ‘‘ Here it was that a wonderful prodigy happened 
to Moses; for a fire fed upon a thorn bush, yet did the 
green leaves and the flowers continue untouched, and 
the fire did not at all consume the fruit branches, though 
the flames were great and high.’’ In France, by the 


way, the pink hawthorn is called ‘‘ l’Arbre de Moise,”’ 
or “‘ le buisson ardent.”’ 





Although all trees are sacred, the instinct of 
the human race has divined in certain of them a 
symbolical and sacramental character. Such are the 
palm, the olive, and above all, the vine. This last is 
no doubt the world’s most sacred tree. Its fruit yields the 
“Mysterium Fidei.’’ The reader will not need to be 
reminded of Fra Ugo Bassi’s “Sermon” in “ The 
Disciples.’ The true tradition is that the yule log must 
be the trunk of a fruit tree. From the beginning certain 
trees have ministered peculiarly to the heirs of im- 
mortality. When Adam and Eve, as in the mystery 
plays, “‘ put off their solemn garments, Adam his red 
tunic, Eve her robe of white with a white silk cloak,’’ 
the poor raiment they put on was ‘‘ sewn together of fig 
leaves.’’ (Talking of Adam and Eve, the writer came 
the other day, in a little country church, upon an extra- 
ordinary font, the work of a local stonemason of the early 
eighteenth century. Our first parents stood one on 
either side of the trunk of the tree, of which the bowl 
of the font was formed. The sculptured figures were 
curiously living. The font was not used, but had been 
recently rescued from a stable to which it had been con- 
signed by a former vicar, to make room for a piece of 
stone work from the neighborhood of Covent Garden, 
lifeless and conventional to the last degree. It had been 
placed in the Church again, as a curiosity in a Museum. 
The vicar’s idea had been that it was irreverent, and 
might make people laugh. The landlady at the Inn 
could give very little account of it. “An old trough,” 
she said, “I believe at one time it was connected to- 
gether for a font.’’) 

But to return to the trees. For the Christian 
mythologist the ‘‘una arbor nobilis’’ is, of course, 
the Cross. This was formed of the _ sacred 
trees of the world, the palm, the cypress, the cedar, 
the olive. ‘‘In Cruce fit palma, cedrus, cypressus, 
oliva.’’ 

‘* Nailed were His Feet to cedar, to palm His Hands, 

Cypress His Body bore, Title on Olive stands.” 


The Ark, the type of the true ‘‘ Arca mundo nau- 
frago,’’ was of cypress. As to the olive, one need not 
refer to the olive branches borne as messages of peace. 
The olive leaf plucked off and borne back by the dove at 
evening is the most touching and beautiful token in the 
history of the world. It is fitting that a tablet of olive 
wood should bear the name of peace. The olive is 
never stripped of her leaves; the green olive tree stands 
in the House of God; her trust is for ever and ever. 
Green is the color of hope, and so in Dante, the 
Guardian Angels of the Purgatorio, the place of hope, 
are vested in green :— 


“Verdi, come fogliette pur mo nate, 
Erano in veste, che da verdi penne 
Percosse traean dietro, e ventilate.” (Purg. viii. 28.) 


But the mystical allegories of the wood of the Holy 
Cross are endless. It was the ‘‘ dry tree’’ that had 
been made to blossom and bear fruit, the lowly tree that 
had been exalted; ‘‘ et scient omnia ligna regionis quia 
ego Dominus humiliavi lignum sublime, et exaltavi 
lignum humile et sicavi lignum verde, et frondere feci 
lignum aridum, Ego Dominus locutus sum et feci’”’ 
(Ezekiel xvii. 24.) The verse of the Psalm “tell it out 
among the heathen that the Lord is King,’’ in Justice 
Martyr’s time ran, ‘‘ Tell it out among the heathen that 
the Lord hath reigned from the tree,’’ and in this form 
it has passed into the offices of the Church. ‘‘ Dicite in 
gentibus quia Dominus regnavit a lingo.’’ It is well 
known that in all crucifixes earlier than the eleventh 
century the figure is robed and crowned. Very 
impressive is this representation on the rood-screen 
in the little Norman Chapel by the river bank at 
Quimper. In the Crucifix of cedar-wood, known as the 
** Volto Santo,’’ said to have been carved by Nicodemus, 
which has been kept in the Cathedral of Lucca since 
782, the Head iscrowned. By the way, the Rood should 
hang exactly in the middle of the Church, ‘‘ the Tree of 
Life in the midst of the Garden.’’ ‘‘ Blessed is the 
Wood by which righteousness cometh ’’ runs the anti- 
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phon ‘‘ for Death died upon the Tree when the Life died, 
Alleluia.’ 


‘Ex hoc signo Crucis, 
Ex hoc ligno Crucis, 
Venit pcenitenti 
Et contrita menti, 
Flos virtutis, 

Fons salutis.”’ 


Ernest Hello writes, ‘“‘ Les choses chrétiennes trou- 


vent toujours dans les traditions de 1’humanité des pro- | 


fonds échos qui s’éveillent quand on les touche. Ainsi 
une sibylle s’écriat autrefois ‘O bois triomphant!’ ’”’ 
To quote only one example of the popular Christian 
poetry of the Cross, here are some Italian dialect verses: 
“* Dio ti salva, santa Croce, 
Arboro d’amor plantato, 
Che portasti lo Fructo ci dolce 
E lo mondo a salvato. 
* Su lo alto dello mare, 
Un arbore 6 apparito, 
Che di rose e di viole 
Tutto quanto 6 fiorito.”’ 

The cross of Church tradition is of cedar, of cypress, 
of palm, and of olive, but the cross of the popular fancy 
is everywhere made of some homely tree. It is often 
said to be the aspen, which for that reason trembles 
evermore. The mistletoe, says another story, was once 
a great forest tree, but when it gave its wood for this 
awful purpose, it was cursed and degraded into a para- 
site. In the old English carol we read— 


**Go down, go down to yonder town 
And sit in the gallery, 
And there you'll see sweet Jesus Christ 
Nailed to a big yew tree.” 


The trees vary with the countries, just as the Mother 
Juliana of Norwich (no doubt remembering the spring 
winds of the East Coast) says that on Good Friday “‘ it 
was a dry hard wind, and wondrous cold,’’ while Italian 
writers speak of ‘‘ un gran vento caldo e pesante.”’ 

It is well known that neither in Brittany nor Ireland 
will the people eat the blackberries which in both coun- 
tries flourish so luxuriantly, because of the bramble was 
made the crown of thorns. Yet in the Christian 
mythology, for this very reason, the bramble is a sacred 
tree. It is said that on the Cross the Old Testament 
parable was fulfilled. ‘‘ The trees went forth on a time 
to anoint a King over them, and they said unto the olive 
tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive tree said, Should 
I leave my fatness whereby by me they honor God and 
Man, and go to be promoted over the trees? Then said 
the trees unto the fig tree, Come thou and reign over us. 
But the fig tree said unto them, Should I forsake my 
sweetness and my good fruit, and go to be promoted 
over the trees? Then said the trees unto the vine, Come 
thou and reign over us. And the vine said unto them, 
Should I leave my wine which cheereth God and man, 
and go to be promoted over the trees? Then said all the 
trees unto the bramble, Come thou and reign over us. 
And the bramble said unto the trees, If in truth ye will 
anoint me to be king over you, then come and put your 
trust in my shadow, if not, let fire come out of the 
bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon.’’ (Judges 
vi.) This little story is full of the old-world feeling of 
the sacredness of trees and of their being mysterious 
meeting-places between God and man. In many parts 
of England, by the way, the country people call the Cross 
surrounded by the implements of the Passion, which they 
buy from some wandering pedlar, a ‘‘ Jacob’s ladder.”’ 

Trees figure constantly in the sacred history of man- 
kind; they have witnessed his love, his worship, his 
anguish, his fear. It was beneath a tree that Abraham, 
who had confessed the One, saw the Three, when he enter- 
tained the angels in the field at Mamre. It was 
beneath a juniper tree that Elijah, according to the 
tradition, trembled with an unheard-of fear, a fear be- 
yond all fear that ever was, an excess of terror that 
called down for him the chariot of fire, a terror so great 
that he prayed for the death he fled from. It was be- 
neath an ivy bush (according to the Septuagint) that 
Jonah was exceeding glad, and was delivered from his 
grief. 

All the trees of the wood rejoice with man in his 





mysterious triumphs ; they clap their hands, the fir tree, 
the myrtle, and the box together. The holy thorn 
blossoms at Glastonbury on the great Night, just as, at 
the first Christmas, the vines in Solomon’s garden at 
Engaddi burst into leaf and flower and fruit. The peach 
tree at the gate of Heliopolis broke into blossom when 
a little Child was carried through it by two fugitives 
fleeing from Judea into Egypt. 

The trees of Christmas are, of course, the evergreens. 
The fir tree is the Christmas tree, par excellence. 
Chaucer calls Our Lady ‘‘ Benigne branch of the fir 
tree.’’ The laurel, which he kissed because it was 
Apollo’s sign, is the badge of the triumph of poet and 
Cesar. Of the sweet lore of the holly one need not 
speak. There can be no more delightful sight than a 
holly bush loaded with its red glowing berries. In Corn- 
wall it is called ‘‘ Aunt Mary’s tree.” It is so much a 
part of the season that old-fashioned people still call it 
‘‘ Christmas ’’ just as it is called ‘‘ Calendau’”’ in Pro- 
vence. The old carol associates it with all glad things: 

“Oh! the rising of the sun, 
The running of the deer, 
The playing of the merry organ, 
The chanting of the quire.” 

Another old English carol contrasts the holly and 

the ivy, greatly to the disadvantage of the latter :— 
‘“‘ Holly stands in the hall, fair to behold, 
Ivy stands. without the door, she is sore a-cold, 
Holly his merry men they dance and they sing, 
Ivy her maidens they weep and they wring.” 

Yet, among the ancients, ivy also was a festive plant, 
and was sacred to Bacchus. 

The distinction between a symbol and a mere figure 
or emblem is well known. A figure is an arbitrary 
representation ; a symbol is the thing or person repre- 
sented. It is seen under a visible aspect. Such a symbol 
of Humanity is the ‘‘ Tree of Jesse.’”’ At Joigny there 
is a house where the beams of the exterior woodwork 
blossom with Kings and Prophets. Can one imagine a 
better decoration for a house than this image of noble 
and fruitful human life with its supernatural crown? 
The tree springing from the loins of Jesse as he lies 
asleep is peopled in every branch by the ancestors of the 
Christ, and crowned with the Mother and Child. In 
the tree called ‘‘l’Arbre de la Nouvelle Alliance,”’ 
which one sometimes sees in France, the branches are 
crowded with the announcing heralds and prophets, and 
the crowning figure is the Savior Himself. In either 
tree a principal person is David chanting the great 
mystery to his harp. In a remote Breton village which 
the writer saw last summer, the tree that rises from the 
recumbent sleeper is the crucifix with the whole scene of 
Calvary. The sleeper is crowned, and so the guide book 
calls him David, but this was no doubt a mistake of the 
village people who in 1560 made this Calvary “‘ par dévo- 
tion.’’ These simple souls believed that the great Tree of 
Humanity, which with all its branches struggles up to- 
wards heaven, which shelters sc many prophets and 
singers, which after all storms ever clothes itself with 
the green of a fresh hope, and of which the fruit is a 
loving, suffering Man, is no chance birth of time, but 
‘‘natus ex Parentis Corde,’’ is rooted in a Heart. 





THE DRAMA OF THE INSECTS. 


A country vicar in rearranging his greenhouse found, in 
the space between two boxes, hundreds and almost 
thousands of neat round snippets of rose leaves arranged 
in a beautiful order that he seemed to regard as fortui- 
tous, for he sent them to someone who might know about 
them, asking whether this was the work of mice. Only 
once, and that many years ago, the writer saw the 
leaf-cutting bee at work snipping out these neat ellipses 
and circles. Every year and in almost every garden that 
has a rose tree, the snippets vanish while we are not 
looking, and the holes remain in earnest of the insect’s 
industry. Once again, the bee was seen flying across the 
garden with the leaf coin held between her legs. She 
was traced to a neighboring wall, into a hole of which 
she quickly dragged her treasure. All this and more 
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could be seen on almost any summer afternoon by anyone 
who went into the garden with the same determination 
to see higher beings that he has to see the flowers. In 
this magnum opus of the bee, exhumed by our country 
vicar, we can see the exact respective use of the elliptical 
and the circular bits of leaf, and perhaps see, as former 
observers have persuaded themselves they did, why the 
bee chooses always leaves that have notched edges. 

To 4 Surrey garden there comes every year a bee that 
nests in a hole in a larch post. It brings from a pine 
wood bits of resin which it masses in the sun on the top 
of its post. When the sun has hardened it, softened it, 
mellowed it, or otherwise exactly fitted it to the bee’s 
needs, it takes it into the hole. Then there is the insect 
described by White in these words :—“‘ It is very pleasant 
to see with what address it strips off the pubes, running 
from the top to the bottom of a branch (of the Garden 
Campion) and shaving it bare with the dexterity of a 
hoop shaver; when it has got a vast bundle, almost as 
large as itself, it flies away, holding it secure between 
its chin and forelegs.’’ Literature and life abound 
with such scraps of inevitable observation, but England 
has not bred an investigator who will give to the world 
a true and sympathetic account of our wilder insects at 
home. Perhaps it needs more humbleness of mind than 
we are commonly capable of. The picture arises of a 
man down on his knees in the garden watching for some- 
thing to happen in the burrow of a mole cricket. He 
is more apt to wonder what he looks like than to look 
at things from the mole cricket’s point of view, and then 
he is not likely to stay down long enough to see much 
of importance. He will take the insect indoors and dis- 
sect it under the microscope, and tell you all about it 
in that way. 

Two books just published by the Librarie Ch. Dela- 
grave, ‘‘ La Vie des Insectes’’ and ‘‘ Meurs des In- 
sectes,’’ contain a very rich selection from the works of 
that prince of observers, M. J. H. Fabre. Here is a 
monument of thorough-going, ungrudging industry, con- 
ferring its own greatness on its subject, however small 
the world may count it. The naturalist pays the truest 
tribute to the instinct or skill of the insect by matching 
his own reason and resources against them, and holding 
up the result to the laughter of the reader. 

For the purposes of his classic observation on the 
way in which the Cerceris paralyses her prey, he needed 
a few beetles of one particular species preyed upon by 
that wasp. He says:—‘‘ Vine fields of Lucerne, corn 
fields, moors, screes, road-sides I visited, I scrutinised ; 
and after two mortal days of minute search, I was the 
possessor, dare I say I was the possessor, of three Charen- 
gons, worn and frayed, soiled with dust, short of antenne 
or of legs, old soldiers that no self-respecting Cerceris 
would look at.’” Whenthe wasp herself wants her own 
particular beetle, she just goes away for about five minutes 
and comes back with a nice fresh plump one, as though 
she had a private preserve of them close by. She finds 
them by hundreds, says the author, while he in many 
years has not found what their particular habitat is. 

However, the Cerceris did condescend to operate on 
the beetles when they were substituted for those she 
had captured for herself, stinging them exactly between 
the first and second pairs of legs, and in the winking 
of an eye the prey was insensible, inert without being 
dead, and ready to go off to the larder. The naturalist 
tried in vain to imitate her, with the finest of needles 
and all the chemicals of the pharmacopeia. With all 
the surgical knowledge furnished by a dissection, he can 
do no better than kill the beetle, whereas the wasp leaves 
it alive till its grub has eaten almost the last of it. 

Our own investigator of insect home life, if we are 
to have one, must be born with such a gift of humor 
as Fabre has. It is a humor that lifts his narratives 
out of the ruck of mere description without forfeiting 
anything of their exactness. It soars far beyond the 
fallacy of anthropomorphism ; it clothes the actors in his 
insect dramas with personality without postulating for 
them any more consciousness than the sourest scientist 
would give them. Ina preliminary article on the cicada, 
the long-held futility of the fable of the ant and the 
“cigale’’ is exposed and reversed. By chance it has 








come nearer truth in our country, simply because 
we have no cicadas, and must therefore substitute the 
grasshopper for the insect libelled by the Greeks. We 
are shown that the ant is a shameless sponger on the 
cicada, worrying it as it sips the sugary juices from the 
well it has dug through the bark, till with a most con- 
vincing expression of contempt the cicada moves on and 
leaves the fruit of its labor in the possession of the 
‘industrious ’’ ant. Comedy relieves the wonderful 
craftsmanship of the sacred beetle. Enterprising beetles, 
instead of collecting their own globes of provender, wait 
till others are beginning to roll home their own, and 
then join them as volunteers. ‘‘ If the vigilance of the 
owner fail, one will get off with the treasure; if the 
watch is too close, then share and share alike. Either 
way it pays.’’ The owner sometimes stands on the top 
of her ball, daring the other to take it from her. She 
merely goes on pushing, and down comes the passenger. 
If helper and owner fall out and the helper happens to 
prove the stronger beetle, why then the other must go 
and get another ball. 

The operation practised by some moth-collectors and 
known as “sembling’’ yields its meed of wonder. Not 
much for investigation here. A smell that we cannot 
perceive draws from all quarters, and seemingly for 
miles, the males of some species of moths to the place 
where a single female waits them. Forty males of the 
Emperor Moth were thus drawn to a newly hatched 
female in M. Fabre’s house, and a still more astonishing 
assembling took place with a species so rare that he and 
his helpers had only managed to find one specimen in 
the district in the course of three years. Without any 
elaborate apparatus, by perfectly obvious means and at 
last helped by pure accident, the observer manages to 
find out as nearly as may be the laws of this striking 
example of the appeal of like to like. 

It may be said sometimes that M. Fabre has the 
advantage of a larger and more interesting insect world 
to investigate than we have. The field is still wider 
and more dramatic in America, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Peckham, almost alone, have done much work, leaning 
heavily, however, on the French naturalist. Our own 
insect world is very little if at all behind that of any 
single country of Europe. We have some two hundred 
of the solitary bees, which is the class that has yielded 
most wonders to the investigation of this French 
naturalist. We have wasps that carry off caterpillars, 
spiders, grasshoppers, and one that preys even on the 
honey-bee. There are cuckoo-bees of wonderful 
similarity to their hosts, and others that seem to have 
no feature in common. The relationships between a pair 
of the latter description are full of mystery. Sometimes 
the cuckoo-ship has been denied, and the industry of 
the alleged cuckoo, after much doubt, has been more 
or less proved. There are plenty of open problems to 
be solved concerning the dealings of the rather large 
genus Nomada with the much larger genus Andrena. 
Is Nomada suffered as a watch-dog that will keep off 
worse plagues, such as the jewel flies? Does she merely 
annex the food that has been gathered? Does her grub 
sometimes share it on fair terms, or is it a thorough- 
paced cuckoo? All the rewards of the entomologist can- 
not be even guessed in advance, because there are fields 
of observation in which the first glance has not been 
taken. There are a million tragedies, comedies, and 
dramas being played hour by hour under our very noses, 
and for the most part we have not the least suspicion 


that they exist. 
Slusic. 


WAGNER IN THE NORTH. 


MancHEsTER last week, Leeds the week before, and 
Glasgow this week, have heard Wagner’s “ Ring’”’ for 
the first time. They have been fine performances, and 
it is to be hoped not unprofitable to M. Denhof, the 
promoter. M. Denhof was already famous as the or- 
ganiser of the first complete performance of the Ring 
outside London, at Edinburgh, last year. He had to pay 
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somewhat dearly for his enterprise, and if the tour in 
the Northern towns has diminished the penalties of his 
pioneer work, musical art has cause for thankfulness. 
Except for some changes in the caste, the production in 
the North of England has been the same as at Edin- 
burgh. The scenery was the same, the orchestra, and, 
above all, the conductor, M. Balling, a man cast in 
the true Wagnerian mould, with the rare but necessary 
combination of sense and sensibility, and, contrary to 
expectation, the excellence of the performance betrayed 
not the least sign of wear during the tour. It shows 
how lop-sided has been the development of musical life 
in England that we—Covent Garden is only an apparent 
exception—should have had to wait for a generation 
before hearing this great work on the stage, and only 
heard it then because the enthusiasm of a German- 
Scottish musician persevered through a whole Iliad of 
obstacles and an Odyssey of cold water. Even then 
the seats cost twice as much as they had ever done in a 
provincial theatre before. It is not as though Wagner 
were only just winning his way to fame in England. He 
is the most popular of all composers; the crowd hears 
his music oftener than it hears Shakespeare. Yet for 
nearly a generation we have been compelled to hear him 
in a medium which hides his greatness in the history of 
musical art. To know Wagner through a concert per- 
formance is like knowing Titian through photogravure. 
His whole quality is essentially theatrical, and depends 
for its effect on the glamor and unreality which is not 
to be had outside a theatre. For nearly all modern 
music, the theatre, we suspect, is the natural medium. 
Of all forms of popular entertainment, the concert is 
intrinsically the least satisfactory and the most arti- 
ficial. To sit in full glare of light, next to people of 
whom one knows and cares nothing, and have one’s in- 
timate emotions played upon by obviously hired per- 
formers is usually a doubtful enjoyment, and at the 
worst is almost a species of indecency that sensitive men 
hasten to hide behind an expressionless mask of face and 
a studied pose. The darkened theatre is more merciful ; 
our neighbors matter not at all; we attain the god-like 
dignity of spectators and cease to be the obvious victims 
of Circe’s spells. 

If this is generally true of most modern music, it is 
especially true of Wagner. If Wagner’s “ Ring’’ were 
not opera at all, but “absolute’’ music with vocal 
obbligati it would still be better heard in a theatre than 
at a concert ; and the divorce between the theatre and 
modern music would be as much a matter for regret as 
the indifference of the theatre to the subjects in modern 
life which have real interests. But the stage does more 
for Wagner than soften the crudities of concert per- 
formance. A theatre performance of the “ Ring’”’ is 
for the concert-goer what a visit to Italy is for one who 
knows the great Italian painters only by their reproduc- 
tion in text-books. No matter how imperfect it is, it 
insists on telling us what it is so easy to forget, that 
Wagner wrote for the stage, not for the concert-room, 
and forces us to reflect on the future place of opera in 
our musical life. It is at present a luxury for the few, 
the plutocratic form of theatre-going. Can it ever be- 
come genuinely popular, or must we for ever be content 
with a degraded concert-room version of what is 
essentially a theatrical form? 

We say that Wagner wrote for the stage, for to say 
that he wrote operas would seem to beg the question at 
issue. No one can sit through a performance of the 
‘‘ Ring ’’ without often wondering whether these pieces 
have any right to be regarded as operas, and whether it 
does not make for confusion of thought, to use the term. 
“‘ Lohengrin ’’ was the latest of his works to which 
Wagner gave the name of opera. ‘‘ Siegfried,’’ for ex- 
ample, he calls a ‘‘ Stage Festival Play,’’ and “‘ Tristan 
and Isolde’’ is even more vaguely and appropriately 
styled ‘‘ An Affair (Handlung) in Three Acts.’’ This 
dropping of the name of opera was not a mere accident. 
He was as anxious to forget the associations of opera as 
he was to maintain the connection with the stage; and 
to judge the ‘‘ Ring ”’ by the standards of opera is like 
condemning Ibsen because he does not conform to the 
idealisms of Elizabethan drama. The truth is that the 








“Ring ’’ is absolute music, with pictorial illustrations and 
theatrical accessories. It is ordinarily represented as a 
revolt against the conventionalism of opera and the 
tyranny of the prima donna; but it may be regarded 
with equal truth, and with closer application to our own 
case, as an attempt to redeem music from the banalities 
of the concert-room. Thus it is that Wagner has always 
been exposed to criticism from two opposite quarters. 
There are those who apply the literary and dramatic 
standards of criticism, and find the ‘‘ Ring ’’ shapeless 
in its construction, deformed by tedious and prosy moral- 
isings, a monstrous defiance to the stage conventions, 
which, for all its huge size, lay it by the heels, and 
humiliate it, as the Lilliputians humiliated Gulliver. 
They protest against its Teutonic mists and biped abstrac- 
tions, and sigh for the elegant or passionate mannikins 
of Italian opera walking delicately (not like Ahab but the 
Athenians of Euripides) in Mediterranean sunlight. 
There are others who regard the scenery and the action 
on the stage as annoying irrelevancies that diminish the 
pleasure of the singing. ‘‘ Does any intelligent person 
enjoy Siegfried’s pantomime bear or the preposterous 
dragon?’’ one of these critics asked this week. ‘Is 
the beautiful melody of the forging of the sword in any 
way enhanced by the spectacle of an actor feebly wield- 
ing an impossible hammer, from the handle of which 
emerges an all too visible electric wire? ’’ The audience 
tittered at Leeds at the sight of the Valkyries riding 
through the clouds, and there is hardly a performance 
of Wagner which does not provide some undesigned 
comic relief. 

Between these cross-fires Wagner has had a bad time 
in England, and it is perhaps not to be wondered at 
that theatres have been shy of entertaining him. The 
box-office, if left to itself, will not welcome the genius 
who fills the paying stalls with expensive deadheads 
of orchestral performers. On the other hand, the 
concert-room has annexed the music, while rejecting all 
the appeals to the other senses, and the attempt to 
produce by a blend of all the arts a new theatrical form 
to which Wagner dedicated his genius. The irony 
of the situation did not end there. Although Wagner 
has failed to win a place for himself on the stage, he 
has nearly succeeded in driving everyone else off it. 
Away from Covent Garden, England is more starved for 
opera than it has been for a generation. The old 
conventions of Italian opera were frankly accepted, and 
with all its absurdities it was a genuinely popular form 
of art. Wagner has spoilt music lovers for any other 
form of musical entertainment in theatres, but failed to 
secure them for his own. Such is the dilemma from which 
the Northern towns have been rescued in the last 
three weeks by the energies of M. Denhof and his 
Scottish orchestra. 

Of course it is not a permanent rescue, and Northern 
music lovers will deserve their fate if they are content 
to brood over the sensations of a memorable week, instead 
of turning their experience to account and devising means 
by which music can be restored to its proper place in the 
theatre. For that, and nothing less, is the problem, and 
it is one that is well worth solving. It may well be that 
the Wagnerian music dramas, for all their supreme 
greatness, are too essentially Teutonic ever to be 
acclimatised on the English stage; but even if that were 
so—and we take leave to doubt it—the problem would 
remain essentially the same. Music has reached a 
point at which its further development as a national art 
demands the aid of other arts and other senses than that 
of hearing alone. Opera is as surely the highest form 
of music, as the drama is of literature, because it is a 
public and corporate pleasure, not to be privately or 
selfishly enjoyed. How, then, is music, as a serious art, 
and not a mere titillation of the ears, to regain its old 
position on the stage? Probably not by subsidies, unless 
a revolution takes place in our local finance. It is an 
absurd convention which is prepared to spend public 
money out of the rates on pictures and art galleries, and 
would refuse it to a municipal theatre or opera house; 
but it seems firmly rooted in town councils. Something 


might be done by combination between various towns, 
such as brought about the recent “ Ring ’’ performances 
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in the North. But the essential condition of any solution 
is that the antagonism between the concert-room and 
the theatre should be broken down. The divorce between 
the two is wholly unnatural ; they are doing each other’s 
work, and should help, instead of opposing, each other. 
A great deal of music needs stage effect for its proper 
appreciation ; the best annotated programme would often 
have a stage picture, some form of pictorial symbolism, 
perhaps even a cinematograph. The stage can do much 
for the music, and music can do as much in return. We 

should like to see in every large town a repertory theatre, 
used alternately and indifferently for illustrated concerts, 
music dramas, and plays. If it is objected that this is 
asking for a reformed music hall, not a reformed theatre, 
we shall not mind. When Bishops can sigh to run a 
public-house, Wagner might fare much worse than in a 
real hall of music, new style. 


Short Studies. 


THE WEDDING BELL. 
MANFRED bell’s ' “’Oon! ’Oon! ’Oon! . . os 
“Manfred ’’ was named from Byron’s work by a 
young bell-tower keeper, Shizuka by name, as the bell 
sounded to him like a human voice, whose tragic 
silence rings on the air when it isn’t struck. 

Shizuka was once a student of the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Edo—leave me that old name for the capital, 
for it breathes an age-honored charm—and now, 
a poet. 

Some moments ago the heavy midnight “ ’Oon! 
’Oon! ’Oon! . sounded down the Tado 
mountain (the bell is hung by the mountain temple of 
Akiwa Daimyojin) over the village—Tado village cud- 
dling the mountain as a child “cuddles its mother’s 
bosom—O, sweet child, now in delicious sleep—and that 
‘*Oon! ’Oon! ’Oon! . . . .’’ died away as grace- 
fully as if in love with death. 

What a beautiful death in the sound! ‘ Old man, 
‘tis not so difficult to die,’’ were Manfred’s last words. 
“ Death is sweet .”’ spoke the bell-tower. 

Presently the young man, who was no other than 
Shizuka, stepped down the steps and into a hut. 

The midnight moon—the ever silent moon—now 
left the tree-tops, like a nun roaming out of her bed- 
chamber for prayer. Her straying beam fell over a 
little figure before the passing-the-night-in-prayer 
temple. It was a young girl! 

Wouldn’t she permit herself to appear before the 
aged god with dishevelled hair? Dear girl! Her two 
hands—her right one holding a comb, the left with her 
flower-pin—were seen above her dainty head. She fixed 
her kimono collar. She tightened her “ front hanging.”’ 
She began to take off her sandals; her beautiful feet 
appeared as she stripped off her cotton tabis. She 
stepped up to the temple, and sat repeating the sacred 
name : 

“Namu Akiwa Daimyojin . 

Her head dropped to the floor, her face buried in 
her palms. She sobbed. 

The ascent to the Akiwa temple is far from an easy 
walk even for a man in the daytime. What trouble 
drove her up in such a midnight? She must have passed 
by the “ murderer’s willow,’’ the tremor of whose leaves 
makes a man thrill; she must have stopped at “ Hell’s 
Corner’’ to peer down over a river bearing a certain 
name of Hades, where a fisherman’s green light appears 
and disappears like a “ship-ghost’’; she must have 
stumbled and fallen. Her sandal-strings must have 
been caught by an angry rock. 

She raised her face. A candle of the lantern in 
the corner of the temple threw out its final flash. The 
fantastic shadows of a tree moved into the temple noise- 
lessly across the floor, looking to her like a long snake 
creeping down to the creek for water. Snake! It was 
her chief enemy in the world. She felt a sudden sensa- 
tion of depression. The waterfall by the main temple 








” 


roared against rocks like a wolf—the deeper the night 
the louder the voice. 


The midnight chill—the month 





was still April, and we had only buried the cherry- 
flower yesterday—made her flesh shiver as well as her 
little soul. 

“Lonely, lonely,’’ she murmured, stepping out of 
the temple. She looked around. She saw a light from 
the hut. 

She drew near to it, and peeped through a hole 
in the door. 

A young man was raising a wick of the andon— 
a shabby affair, consisting of a bit of “ mat grass’’ pith 
dipped in an earthen vessel of oil—with the end of his 
pencil. The poor fellow, she thought, wasn’t provided 
with a hairpin or a needle like a girl. She said in her 
mind that she liked his hand—a refined hand, unlike 
the hands of her villagers, the hand that touches a book 
as if it loved it. How she loved a book-lover! His 
hair must have forgotten the touch of a comb; it almost 
covered his ears. She thought how delighted she would 
be to let him use her comb, and what fun it would be 
to trim a gentleman’s hair. She would ask him about 
that, she said, as she had to stay in the mountain for 
seven nights and days. She imagined how handsome he 
must be. 

“ Moshi, moshi—tanomimasu! ”’ she called from the 
door. 

“T’m a girl here for prayer. I am ashamed to say 
that I feel lonesome before the god. I can bear the 
feeling no longer. Please, let me come into your hut 
and sit by your fire! ’”’ 

“ Welcome! 

He offered his own square cushion, which she wasn’t 
ready to accept, saying, ‘‘ Osoreirimasu—don’t trouble 
yourself, anata! ”’ 

He poured tea into a cup from the kettle boiling 
by the fire, and looked straight in her face as he said, 
“Take honorable tea!’’ His large eyes were beautiful. 

“Even a man dares not come up the mountain at 
night. I suppose you have a serious petition to the 
god,’’ he spoke. 

“Oh, yes, Lord. My mama is terribly ill. She 
is sinking. The doctor can’t do anything. Only one 
way was left. That was to pray to the mighty Akiwa 
Sama. I was crazy seeing my mama to-night. Many 
people held my arm, saying that it was too late to 
ascend the mountain. I couldn’t listen to them. I 
climbed up. What a lonely place this is! . . ” 

“Doubtless your prayer,’’ he encouraged “her, 
“will be answered since it is so ardent, no matter 
where you pray. Here it is warm and comfortable; 
you can pray all you like.’’ 

He turned to his desk, leaving a smile behind him 
as he said ‘‘ Excuse me,’’ and began to read “ Manfred ”’ 
—a copy in his own handwriting. 

The flickering sound was so friendly. The little 
heart of the girl gradually retreated into a corner of 
snugness. Her exhaustion and the warmth of the hut 
led her ladyship beautifully toward the golden shrine of 
slumber. After a few minutes her voice, murmuring 
“ Akiwa Daimyojin!’’ ceased suddenly. 

“ She has fallen asleep,’’ Shizuka said, looking back. 

Her little head was thrown aside on the floor, her 
slender neck showing a delicious curve. Both her hands 
lay at ease. Shizuka noticed the maple leaves dyed on 
her sleeves. 

“ Beautiful red leaf!’’ he said. It was his favorite. 

He pulled his bedclothes out from a closet. 

“Wooden pillow,’’ he muttered, finding his soft 
one unfit for her hair, the painstaking arrangement in 
the butterfly fashion. 

He went out for a piece of wood. He wrapped it 
with his cushion. 

He moved her body a little from the fire, and gazed 
down into her face. 

“ Poor girl! Seventeen? ’’ he said. 
trace her tears on her long lashes. 
face wasn’t made for suffering. 

“You do suffer, don’t you?’’ he said. 

He was almost crying as he kissed her shapely hand. 

“Sleep well! I will pray for your sake,’’ he whis- 
pered, tenderly tucking her under the cover. 


””? 


He could still 
Her beautiful oval 
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Her face shone gold in the light of the fire. 
* * * = * * 


Let Shizuka’s diary speak for itself, since I can 
hardly put any more distinction into his phraseology : 

April 20th—Dear Miss Camellia! 

Camellia is her name. 

How I love a camellia with a velvety leaf and a 
richly blushing flower! Camellia! yes, she is that. 

She was known as a belle of Tado Village over 
seven villages and six square miles, as I had frequently 
heard. 

Charming girl of seventeen! 

How I should like to see her in a flower-field, 
singing a ditty! A slightly weird one would suit her 
best. Her face should be wound in a tenugui (hand- 
wipe) with an up-to-date design. She would not for the 
world forget to let her hair be seen from the tenugut. 

She is wholly engrossed in prayer for her mama. 
Poor little woman! She isn’t beautiful in her face only, 
but in her soul. 

Let me confess that I haven’t encountered such 
divine beauty in a girl for twenty-four years. I am 
twenty-four years of age. She made me cry, last night, 
with the sadness on her face. 

I verily feared that the prayer would kill her, but I 
am a bit relieved to find that her little heart blossoms in 
gaiety now and then. Sweet girl, Miss Tsubaki! 

My hair had forgotten a comb for many months. 
I asked for her comb. I smelt woman’s oil on it—such 
a woman smell as pierced my body with its subtle charm. 

Am I growing to love a woman? 

“Let me comb your hair,’’ she said, taking the 
comb from my hand. She stood before me with it. 
When she began my eyes were fixed on her bosom, 
whose naked grace showed from the open collar of her 
kimono. 

“ What a lovely pearl lies in it! ’’ I exclaimed, but 
voicelessly. 

April 2lst—Camellia offered to cut my hair. I 
have no mirror in my hut. Barbering would never do 
without it, she announced. 

Women—girls as well—are conventional creatures, 
I fancy, unable to miss the track of custom. 

I sat by a pond on the temple ground—the looking- 
glass of nature—among the azaleas, white and red. 

She tied up her sleeves. What dainty arms! 

“Now what do you pay for my work?”’ she said 
smiling. 

“What? I will join you to-night in your prayer. 
I will pray to the god with all my heart,’’ I said, 
looking up to her face. I noticed the white azalea in 
her hair, which was becoming to her. 

“ Really!’’ she exclaimed. How eloquently her 
eyes shone! 

Dear girl! She isn’t so sad, thank God! 

When I leaned forward to the pond, wishing to see 
my shadow, alas! Camellia was lcoking at my shadow 
also. 

We blushed at each other 
sation ! 

Am I not falling in love with her? Truly! 

April 22nd—When I came back from a mountain 
stroll this evening, the supper was quite ready. 

When her people came with the rice and vegetables 
for her seven days’ provisions, they asked me for accom- 
modation to cook them with mine. Dear girl! She 
makes herself so useful. 

After supper she hastened to the dishes. How I 
wished to help her with them! She wouldn’t permit 
me even to touch them. I slipped outside, dipping into 
the purple twilight. Then her sweet voice stole in 
song : 


What a sen- 


**Takai Yamakara 
Tanizoko mirebano, 
Uriya Nasubino, 
Hanazakari, 

Sora don, don, don... .”’ 


(I look down from the high mountain into the bottom 
of the valley. There the cucumbers and egg-plants 
blossom, sora don, don, don — 





Sweet girl! 

The world is changed for me since she came; all 
things around me sprouting in beautiful laughter. 

I hummed one of Burns’s love songs, whose rustic 
simplicity grows on me, and bewitches me. 

“Oya! I have forgotten the evening bell,” I 
exclaimed, coming to the tower. 

I struck it. Its sound was not the sad, dark “‘ ’Oon! 
’Oon! ’Oon!’’ but a delightfully laughing “ ’Oon! 
’Oon! ’Oon!”’ billowing gracefully on the scented air. 

“ Manfred bell, you have changed! ’’ I exclaimed. 

April 24th—Camellia prays in the temple. 

I sit alone by the andon. 

My “ Manfred ’’ lies sorrowfully on the desk before 
my face. Let me admit that it has suddenly ceased 
to be my passion. 

Incidentally I noticed that my torn sleeve had been 
mended. 

Who did it? 

There were a few needle-pricks on one side of the 
andon paper. A needle with black thread hanging from 
it was thrust through the paper on the other side. 

Dear sight of woman’s needle! 

“* Sweet girl, I love you,”’ I cried. 

* * * * * * 


To-day is her fulfilment day—the close of her seven 
days and nights. 

When Miss Camellia lifted her face from the floor 
of the passing-the-night-in-prayer temple, she was 
divinely solemn, like a marble bust, her fine eyes set 
heroically. Doubtless, the holy fire flamed abundantly 
within her. She felt her power growing more—and 
more—so that her finger-touch would be enough to 
move mountains. 

She heard the waterfall—she hadn’t heard any 
sound till that moment, locked as she was in the un- 
earthly hall of prayer, vast, majestic, silent. Instantly 
she stripped off her garments—she was approaching 
the water. 

She sprang into it, chanting loudly the sacred 
name: ‘“ Namu Akiwa Daimyojin.”’ 

Her immense faith protected her from the cold. 

“ Be pure, my six roots (eyes, ears, nose, tongue, 
body, and heart). Accept my devotion, Akiwa 
Daimyojin.’’ Her tremulous petition was manifestly 
audible amid the wild voice of the falling water. 

The sunlight—the beautiful sunlight we always have 
after the cherry-flowers—flashed down to the enormous 
vapor rising from the water, glorifying itself as a rain- 
bow. Lo! and lo! her little almost naked figure 
indefinitely supreme beyond the gorgeous rainbow, she— 
a divine picture! 

She stole out of the water, and ran up to the main 
temple. She rang the holy bell. Her nine bows com- 
pleted her work. 

Now she cast her saddest glance upon her extrava- 
gant black hair streaming lawlessly over her shoulders. 
She hastened to her hut—or Shizuka’s—to arrange it, 
her right hand grasping the heavy bunch of hair. Alas! 
she fell on the floor. 

Little Camellia had spent herself, body and soul. 
Poor girl! 

A mysterious old man—how fantastic was his 
beard, how dovelike his eyes—announcing himself as the 
Akiwa Sama, appeared in her dream. “ Your mother 
is quite well. Your marriage with Shizuka is my bid- 
ding,’’ was his honorable speech. 

She awoke with her sweetest smile. 

She hastened to adjust her hair, wrapping her head 
in a tenugui—what an omen was its picture of the wealth 
god sitting on the rice sack, in an honorable flower- 
viewing style. ‘‘ What has a wife to do first ?’’ was her 
first question. 

“Oh, yes! Cleaning the house,’’ she said to 
herself, with a broom. She cut a few azaleas—the white 
ones such as she had placed in her hair before—for a 
vase that she set in a corner. She built a fire—her first 
fire as wife—for the tea-kettle, which she washed with 
housewifely carefulness. She sat and bowed, saying, 
“ Okaeri, Danna Sama—Welcome, my husband!”’ Gay 
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butterfly! She was rehearsing the scene of welcoming 
her husband. How well she acted! 

“Don’t work so hard!’’ She was frightened by 
the suddef¥ voice of Shizuka. She only smiled. After- 
ward she scorned her timidity in not being bolder her- 
self with “ My husband! ”’ 

“Tsn’t this lovely?’’ He showed her a tiny rabbit, 
pressing his cheek to its head. 

“T caught it in a cucumber garden, poor little 
dear—”’ 

“ Please, let me hold it,’’ she begged. 

She felt delight in her fancy that it was a little 
infant. Now Camellia put it in her bosom. The rabbit 
must have been confident with her sweet soul and tender 
hands. She slowly began to sing a lullaby, shaking its 
body carefully as if it were a baby. 

Camellia’s rising was late, after the exhaustion due 
to her wintry asceticism. 

The sun was high. Every dew had dried up. The 
high-minded ospreys were already tracing splendid circles 
in the purple sky. 

She awaited her village party coming up the moun- 
tain to welcome her. She sat by the pond—the same 
pond where she had made her venture as a barber some 
days ago—among the azaleas. She took much pains in 
dressing. 

“A party is coming up. Don’t you hear the singing, 
Camellia?’’ Shizuka addressed her from behind. 

“* Yahoya hoya sora yenya, 
Kyowana 
Hahawa zenkai 
Musume yomeiri 
Tenki uraraka.” 
(Yahoya hoya sora yenya. To-day mother got well, my 
daughter got married, and the weather is fine.) 

“My uncle’s voice! Yes, ‘tis so. Hurry down 
with me, lord, come, come, you—my husband, how can 
I leave you, Shizuka San?’’ Camellia convulsively 
caught his sleeve, in which she buried her face. His 
eyes were mechanically fixed on her newly-arranged 
cue, quivering under her sudden sobbing. 

“You mean that, really, little woman? My dear 
wife—’”’ 

He fondly tapped her outstretched neck with his 
palm. He checked his thought to kiss her, but with 
the utmost difficulty, thinking that a kiss might 
frighten his kiss-innocent girl. 

“Noon draws anear. I shall put my final stroke 
on my dear bell,’’ he said. 

“Let me join with you, my lord! ”’ 

A moment after, both of them—proud bridegroom 
and beautiful bride—stepped up to the bell-tower as to 
their altar. 

The bell’s “’Oon! ’Oon!’Oon!’”’ echoed far down 
over the village. How did it sound to the Tado vil- 
lagers? 

“Such a future-greeting melody in the sound! 
Golden-voiced wedding bell!’’ Shizuka declared 
triumphantly. 

Yone Nocvucui. 





Present-Day Problems. 





THE BUILDING OF ROSYTH. 


Tue House of Commons Committee sitting under the 
chairmanship of Sir Charles Rose have approved the 
preamble of the Bill empowering the Burgh of Dunferm- 
line to extend its boundaries to include the area to be 
occupied by the new naval base at Rosyth. The oppo- 
sition to the Bill came from the District Committee of 
the County Council of Fife, and from two landowners, 
Lord Elgin and Colonel Hunt, part of whose property 
is contained in the area. But their case was not 
sufficiently strong to disturb the decision of the Com- 
mittee, and it is unlikely that an appeal will be made 
to a Committee of the House of Lords. 

The Royal Burgh of Dunfermline, although a towrt 
of only 28,000 inhabitants, has three claims to be re- 





garded as a city of special prominence. It has an historic 
past. In ancient days it was the capital of Scotland. 
Robert the Bruce lies buried in the old Abbey church, 
and adjoining the Abbey are the ruins of the Palace 
where Charles I. was born. In modern days it has a 
reputation as a prosperous and progressive community 
with a thriving industry, an increasing population, and 
a considerable income derived from its ‘‘ Common 
Good.’’ Lastly, as the birthplace of Andrew Carnegie, 
it is endowed with a sum of nearly £40,000 a year, ad- 
ministered by a Trust, and devoted to institutions for 
the benefit of the inhabitants and works for the general 
embellishment of the town. It was, undoubtedly, a dis- 
turbing event in the life of this ancient and prosperous 
city suddenly to hear that the meadows and ploughed 
fields on the shore of the Forth, two miles to the south 
of the hill where the city stands, were, as if by the wave 
of a magic wand, to be converted into a naval base with 
a vast naval establishment and a large resident popula- 
tion. A new town, in fact, they were told, was to be 
run up with all speed. Was this new town to be a 
separate and rival community, under a different 
authority, or should Dunfermline boldly run out an arm 
in the shape of a main sewer through the whole district 
down to the Forth, absorb a tract of country of 4,600 
acres (rather more than double the area of the town 
itself), and so get complete control over the future 
development of the whole district outside the actual 
Government buildings? 

Few Town Councils have ever been confronted with 
so vast a problem. They might well have hesitated 
before undertaking such a stupendous increase of their 
responsibilities. It is greatly to the credit of the Burgh 
authorities that they adopted an enterprising and public- 
spirited attitude, and decided to go forward and throw 
themselves into this great national undertaking. The 
tendency of the population of Dunfermline is to extend 
southwards, the land to the north being unsuitable for 
building. The new community, on the other hand, 
must develop from close to the naval establishment in a 
northward direction. A long interval is likely to elapse 
before the whole area of nearly two square miles between 
the mother town and Rosyth is thickly populated, but 
no doubt several lines of communication will soon link 
the two communities closely together. The advantage of 
having one competent authority to administer the whole 
of this area is obvious, and the Admiralty, who are con- 
tributing towards the cost of the drainage scheme, gave 
their support to the Bill. Sir Edward Raban, the 
Director of Naval Works, told the Committee that the 
Admiralty were anxious that their employees at Rosyth 
should have the advantage of the most recent design 
in the matter of a garden city. But he pointed out 
that this was not a case of a city which would be of 
gradual creation, but of a settlement which must be ready 
on a given date, when the establishment at Rosyth should 
be complete, and put in use. He added that they were 
glad that one of the existing local authorities was 
willing to take up the matter, as it was important to 
avoid delay. 

Dunfermline therefore having boldly taken the first 
step, and having become in its dimensions the third 
largest town in Scotland, now finds itself charged with an 
overwhelming responsibility. As the Chairman said, in 
summing up, ‘‘ In passing the preamble, the Committee 
rely upon the council of the extended area to take an 
enlightened view of their powers and opportunities to 
secure the development of that area on lines which will 
secure the health and comfort of the community.’’ 

Sir William Robertson, one of the Carnegie trustees, 
explained in his evidence that, although Mr. Carnegie 
had expressed the desire that the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust should continue to work along the lines they had 
already formed, which did not include the development 
of any garden city, he was by no means antagonistic to 
such a scheme, and, in any case, the new community 
would be entitled to share in all the benefits the Trust 
can offer. The expression “ Garden City ’’ in this con- 
nection is rather misleading. It calls to mind the com- 
paratively small industrial communities where successful 
experiments have been made, and where some scores of 
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houses have been arranged on a carefully-thought-out 
model. This is a question of far larger dimensions, and 
quite without parallel. It is the building of a whole city, 
and building it from the start, within a given time. The 
scheme must be comprehensive and not piecemeal. Al|- 
though the ultimate numbers of the population cannot 
at present be estimated, the project must be designed to 
allow for considerable expansion. The Admiralty are 
only prepared to make themselves responsible for the 
actual Government buildings. The Scottish Local Gov- 
ernment Board have no power to institute a scheme of 
their own, but are the supervising authority. Private 
Garden City Associations can hardly be expected to un- 
dertake the work so long as a high price is asked for the 
land, and, competent as the burgh authorities are, it 
would be unfair to cast upon them the sole responsibility 
of initiating and carrying out such a colossal work. But 
hesitation or failure at the outset to direct intelligently 
the necessary operations may mean the erection of tene- 
ment dwellings, and the foundation of a town without 
plan or method, possessing the worst features of our older 
cities, and resembling Devonport, not only in size but in 
character. 

Here, then, is no mere local experiment, but a 
great national obligation. The assistance of the Ad- 
miralty, the Local Government Board, and the greatest 
experts in town-planning should at once be enlisted. A 
Committee should be formed of all the interests and 
authorities concerned to ensure that no effort is spared 
to advance the construction of this new city on the best 
possible lines. The town must be conveniently joined 
to the buildings of the naval establishment. There is 
a large area over which it can spread, and plenty of 
space is available. A chance is offered of executing the 
most modern ideas of street-planning and the most scien- 
tific systems of housing, and there can be no excuse for 
any bungling or scamping of the work. The initiating 
and directing power ought to come from the united 
action of the combined authorities. The Admiralty 
must not insist on demanding exorbitant feu duties. 
The Scottish Local Government Board must wake up to 
the fact that this is not a case which occurs in the 
ordinary course of their official routine, but a unique 
opportunity of exceptional magnitude, demanding 
special effort and attention. And the Dunfermline 
authorities who are ready and eager to assist must, in 
addition to controlling the new area, confer on it a fair 
share of the advantages which the present Burgh enjoys. 
No expense is grudged, no effort is spared, the best 
national resources of brain, skill, labor, and manage- 
ment are readily available for the construction of the 
Dreadnoughts and of the docks and basins for them 
which are to be established at Rosyth. It is not too 
much to ask that some corresponding degree of fore- 
thought should be accorded to the housing and care of 
the human beings who are to be employed by the State 
on the labors of national defence. 





Letters to the Editor. 


HOME RULE FINANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your proposal for an “interim adjustment” of 
the financial relations between England and Ireland is open, 
in my opinion, to very serious objections. Some of these 
depend upon a different view of the whole problem from 
that which you put forward; but others apply, even if we 
accept your theories as to the character of the ultimate 
solution. 

Mr. Birrell told the Oxford Union some weeks ago that 
the Government were engaged upon an “ actuarial ” inquiry 








into the question, that it would be a “tight fit,” and that | 


unless a satisfactory conclusion were arrived at, there could 
be no Home Rule. This is in rather startling contrast with 
your notion of giving us Home Rule first and settling the 
financial difficulties afterwards. I did not quite like the 


implication which seemed to underlie Mr. Birrell’s re- 


marks that the financial provisions of the Home Rule Bill 
would have to fit in with some pre-conceived (and probably 
incorrect) idea of the balance between the British and Irish 
Exchequers. But I like still less your suggestfn that the 
Home Rule Bill shall leave the whole financial problem un- 
touched. It is obvious that the value of Home Rule to the 
Irish people depends to an enormous extent on this ques- 
tion of finance, and I should hold that a more intelligent 
system of raising money, no less than a more intelligent 
system of spending it, must be an essential part of the 
Home Rule demand. It is also the part of the problem 
that ought to be dealt with most promptly, and I cannot 
reconcile myself to a proposal which would set it on one side 
for the time being, even if we had any guarantee that, when 
the time of settlement arrived, a Liberal Government would 
still be in office. I doubt if the difficulty would be at all 
easier to deal with after a truncated Home Rule had been 
five or ten years in operation. It is questionable if in such a 
period even the most competent of administrations could 
effect much improvement in the economic condition of the 
country. The possibilities of early retrenchment in Irish 
expenditure are not very great. By degrecs legal and Civil 
Service economies can be carried out, and the cost of Old 
Age Pensions will automatically diminish ; but it must take 
quite a quarter of a century to make a substantial impres- 
sion. The real hope of economic improvement in Ireland 
lies in the substitution of taxes that are productive and 
equitable for taxes that are barren and oppressive. The 
separation of the power of spending from the power of tax- 
ing will not, therefore, throw any light on the financial 
problem, still less will it conduce to the creation of a busi- 
ness-like habit of mind in the members of the infant Irish 
Parliament. The idea that such an interim arrangement as 
you suggest will provide a useful period of transition and 
save the Home Rule Bill from the perils of immaturity is 
attractive but illusory. You remind us of the fact that 
Tariff Reform is a “ policy in being,” and I think that this 
is a feature of the situation which deserves very special 
consideration. I cannot agree with your contention that 
it deprives us of all motive for seeking control of our customs 
and excise. There can, of course, be no longer any question 
of protecting Irish industries against British competition. 
For that very reason the chief objection to giving us cus- 
toms has been removed. It is no longer Ireland but England 
that proposes to embark upon fiscal experiments. With what 
heart can an Irish administration set itself to fostering 
trade and evolving an intelligent system of taxation with 
the nightmare possibility in the background that we may 
be saddled at any moment with an English “scientific 
tariff,” framed in the interest of British manufacturers? 
One thing is clear as noon-day—that if Ireland is included 
in an English scheme of Tariff Reform, all her hopes of 
material prosperity are turned into dust. It is simply out 
of the question that the same Tariff could suit both countries, 
and each and every one of the Protective Tariffs that have 
been outlined up to the present would have meant our 
economic death and damnation. 

Consequently, we are furnished with a new motive, and, 
as I think, a more compelling one than existed in the days 
of Parnell, for desiring a large measure of economic inde- 
pendence. We are anxious to make a comprehensive re- 
vision of our taxation, direct and indirect. We have no 
notion of letting ourselves in for a war of tariffs with Great 
Britain, but neither do we desire to be drawn down into 
the vortex of British financial experiment, whether in land 
taxes or duties on imports. Every day increases the need for 
re-adjusting our own taxes in our own way. Every day 
increases the danger of our becoming hopelessly entangled 
in a new People’s Budget or a scheme of Tariff Reform. 
Stimulating trade by taxation is a fashious job, a fashious, 
kittle business—something like stimulating phagocytes. If 
it must be done, we prefer our own physicians. We dis- 
trust the new finance and all its works, even though it 
has given us Old Age Pensions, which you tell us are be- 
yond our means to pay for. It is a fact that these pen- 
sions are nearly double what they ought to be in proportion 
to the cost of living in Ireland and the extent of her finan- 
cial resources. But one swallow does not make a summer, 
and one extravagance does not make bankruptcy, and I be- 
lieve we can shoulder the burden well enough, especially as 
it will steadily get lighter, according as the effects of the 
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decline in population after the ’forties begin to make them- 
selves felt. In any case, the fact that heavy expenses have 
been incurred in Ireland is no argument in the world for 
persisting in the present ignorant, unscientific, unproduc- 
tive, and oppressive methods of raising her revenue. Now 
so much more money is raised in Ireland by indirect than 
by direct taxes that giving an Irish Parliament the power to 
deal only with the latter will be a very partial measure 
of reform. I speak as one seeking instruction, but there 
seem to me great practical difficulties in your plan of 
leaving Irish customs to be collected as at present, and hand 
ing over the proceeds to the Irish Exchequer. How is the 
amount of customs duty paid by Ireland to be arrived at? 
Hardly any of it is paid in Ireland; it is collected at 
English ports. Returns based on “ estimated consumption” 
of the commodities on which duty is paid are necessarily 
untrustworthy, and, in point of fact, many of those at 
present relied upon are manifestly wide of the mark. But 
whatever control of taxation you intend to concede to us, 
Iet it be conceded at once. Nothing can really be learnt as 
to Ireland’s economic status until she has tried her hand at 
raising her own revenue. Nor until then can an Irish Par- 
liament make any real beginning with its work. It is not 
as in Parnell’s day. There are no burning questions to be 
settled, no chains to be broken, no tyranny to be overthrown. 
To budget for ourselves—that is now the kernel of Home 
Rule, or very near it. The ideals of public service and 
public duty, which it is our ambition to disseminate through 
a country where love of the State has been an unknown 
emotion, and love of the law has been synonymous with 
arrogance and rapacity, will be atrophied at the start if 
we are compelled to look on in heart-breaking impotence 
while our economic advancement is being stunted by financial 
measures: whose authors have not the power, even if they 
had the will, to ascertain and satisfy our needs. If, when 
the day comes for a scheme of all-round Devolution, the 
sort of Home Rule we want cannot be fitted into “the 
mould ”—well, so much the worse for the mould. I would 
humbly suggest that in this instance the mould be adapted 
to the bullets rather than the bullets to the mould. And 
I do not see how you can find out what mould Irish Home 
Rule will fit into until it has assumed something like its 
ultimate shape.—Yours, &c., 
Frank MacDermor. 
April 10th, 1911. 


EXAMINATIONS AND EFFICIENCY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your editorial note to my letter of some weeks 
ago criticising your leading article on this subject encourages 
me to hope you may allow me a few more words. 

Events have widened the interest originally aroused by 
Dr. Hartog’s criticisms on the influence of examinations on 
education, and his chairman’s (Lord Cromer’s) remarks on 
their defects as a method of selection. I venture to hope 
they have also increased the demand for an inquiry, by 
Royal Commission or otherwise, into the whole question, 
with perhaps a somewhat wider reference than was sug- 
gested by Dr. Hartog. My chief interest in the matter is to 
encourage those who recognise the evils of patronage and 
privilege to join hands with those who see the failings of 
the examination, in order to secure the appointment of a 
Commission likely to be able to find for us an alternative 
method whereby we may wisely choose and promote our 
civil servants. 

Nearly all your correspondents have given evidence of 
the undoubted tendency that has recently shown itself to 
trust more to direct selection and less to competitive 
examinations as a means of appointment and promotion, 
and have expressed their gratitude to you for your appeal 
to all good democrats to rally to the support of the 
examinational method. But a careful reading of their letters 
shows that it is hatred of patronage and privilege rather 
than admiration of the results of examinations that prompts 
their gratitude. The Professor’s remark that the sole object 
of the examination is to ‘‘ keep out the chief’s incompetent 
nephew ”’ is quoted with approval, while constant complaint 
is made that the character of the examination and the neces- 
Sary expensive preparation for it tend to constitute it 
another instrument of privilege. Nearly al] these corre- 

















spondents, if sent as witnesses for the defence of this system 
of selection, would break down under cross-examination. 
There is a crowd of other witnesses whose evidence, un- 
tainted by the slightest element of self-interest, will utterly 
destroy the reputation of the examination as a factor in 
promoting the mental development of the candidate. For 
those who believe in Democracy to put their whole case on 
the competitive examination is to court failure. Demo- 
cracy’s best friends would be compelled to admit by over- 
whelming evidence that the competitive examination failed 
to select the best man, that it spoilt the brains of the men 
it encouraged to compete, and that it gave an undoubted 
privilege to the wealthy man, who alone could afford to be 
coached for it. No wonder that those who don’t believe in 
Democracy are finding it possible to disparage candidates 
chosen in this manner, and are insidiously introducing the 
only other method of selection lying to their hand— 
patronage. To refuse to admit that there is a case for 
inquiry, or to go to an inquiry pledged to support only the 
competitive examination, is to play into the hands of 
patronage and privilege. 

You invited me, sir, to submit an alternative method of 
selection, free from the dangers of patronage and the com- 
petitive examination. It is a large question, which I am 
confident can be dealt with by a suitable Commission. It 
would be the Commission’s duty to consider by what means 
large concerns other than the State select their employees. 
As pointed out by a correspondent this week and, I think, 
in my original letter, private companies, however extensive 
their operations, hardly ever resort to the competitive 
examination. 

Patronage and the competitive examination have both 
been tried and found wanting. The time has now arrived 
for human ingenuity to find a better method.—Yours, &c., 


Wendover, 
April 9th, 1911. 


Lauriston E. Suaw. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I would recommend the member of the Atheneum 
Club who decries in your columns competitive examinations 
to read the report of the Committee which inquired into our 
Civil Service in 1855. Their revelations were such that 
the Civil Service Commission was set up immediately after- 
wards to sift the candidates, and a general system of open 
competition for the lower appointments was instituted in 
1870. Your correspondent, in comparing private with public 
employment, appears to me to lose sight of the enormous 
importance of the personal element in the direction of a 
large business or organisation, which aims at securing the 
best financial results by the shortest and most economical 
methods. This element is in itself a sufficient guarantee 
against those evil effects of patronage which have always 
resulted from the selection by that means of candidates for 
public appointments. In the public service, to the extent 
one avoids open competition, one admits patronage, which 
measures fitness, not by qualification so much as by posses- 
sion of social or political influence. The recent recrudes- 
cence of such discredited methods is an evidence of the con- 
tinued malignity of those influences where prejudicially 
exercised, and should it continue, it is bound to undermine 
the fair name of our Civil Service for efficiency and de- 
votion to duty.—Yours, &c., 

H. E. 

April 12th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is a little startling to hear Mr. Lauriston E. 
Shaw in a single breath ruling out all the methods by which 
at present the Civil Service is recruited, without offering 
any alternative suggestions. He says: “There are 
thousands of earnest teachers in every department of educa- 
tion (!) who are equally averse to patronage and examina- 
tions as methods of selection.” But what other methods are 
there available? except perhaps varying combinations of these 
two equally objectionable methods. After all, the Athenian 
method of drawing lots is unsatisfactory in modern times, 
and we cannot count on fires from heaven to distinguish 
our administrators. Instead of being so delightfully 
general and sweeping, it would have been much better if 
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Mr. Shaw would tell us exactly where he is dissatisfied with 
the service. Is he thinking of Assistant Clerks, Assistants 
of Excise and Customs, the Second Division Clerk, Assistant 
Surveyors of Taxes, Assistant Examiners of Patents, the 
Higher Division, or is he merely thinking vaguely? And, 
to come to the immediate question, does he, or does he not, 
defend the system of patronage which fills ordinary 
clerical posts, and other standard posts, by a method which 
is neither open nor impartial selection? Mr. Shaw should 
say definitely if he thinks it is impossible, by means of any 
system of open examinations, to recruit satisfactory civil 
servants, or if it is that he thinks some of the many 
Civil Service examinations to be unsuitable? Does he take 
up the position that no examiners can, by means of 
examination papers, ascertain the comparative intelligence 


of examinees, or is it merely that the present examiners” 


do not? What are his suggestions in either case, and how 
do they square with the cardinal maxim laid down by 
Professor Sadler in his letter to the “Times’’: “The ele- 
ment of impartial selection must be maintained ”’? 

Still, Professor Sadler is open to much the same objection. 
Throughout three letters to the Press he offers not a single 
suggestion: perhaps he is reserving them for the proposed 
Royal Commission. However, he does at least provide us 
with a satisfactory principle in the discussion of changes. 
We take it that the impartiality of selection extends not 
only to the actual candidates at a given examination, but 
over the whole educational field: that is, selection must be 
impartial and open. For it would be interesting to know 
whether it is to the “open” or the “examination ’’ element 
that exception is taken. 

It is not unreasonable to maintain that nosinglesocial class 
possesses a monopoly of any of the grades of ability which 
the public service demands. However, in recent years there 
have been definite steps taken to restrict the area from 
which recruits to certain branches of the public service 
are drawn. The history of the recently instituted Inter- 
mediate Examination makes interesting reading. This is 
an examination obviously designed to suit the special form 
of education given in public schools, and the classical side 
of them, and is a deliberate attempt, so far as can be made 
under the name of open competition, to exclude the scholars 
from secondary schools. It will be seen that the situations 
served by the new examination, i.e., Assistant Surveyors of 
Taxes, Clerks in the Estate Duty Office, the Exchequer and 
Audit Department, &c., were, under the previous schemes, 
attainable by boys who had received secondary school 
education. Reference can easily be made to the old scheme 
for Assistant Surveyors of Taxes, while the other situations 
mentioned were filled by Second Division Clerks. In view 
of the greater accessibility of secondary education for the 
ordinary youth, combined with the increase in the number 
and efficiency of these secondary schools, this was a fertile 
source from which to draw alert and intelligent servants. 
The area of competition in the Intermediate Examination 
is very much narrower than the secondary educational area; 
and, what is more, this scheme does not secure the best 
even of the restricted area. For the best of the public 
schoolboys do not complete their education at 174, but go 
on to the University, and, if intending to enter the service, 
they enter as Higher Division Clerks. One hopes that the 
headmaster of one of the secondary schools may find expres- 
sion in this correspondence. 

The tale, however, is nct ended. On account, pre- 
sumably, of the large number of Second Division Clerks, 
who, despite the weighting of the scales, were successful in 
this examination, the Commissioners have now cut down 
the privilege of deduction of age. It would almost have 
been thought that the practical monopoly by this social class 
of the Higher Division, Army and Navy, Colonial, Diplo- 
matic, and Special posts would have been sufficient, had 
not the lame ducks to be provided for. The same article of 
the “Times,” which minimises the value of open competi- 
tion, praises the Naval College system, and that scheme, 
from the first, has been suspected of being designed to 
preserve that field of public service for the social class to 
which the “ Times”’ owes its circulation. Yet we have the 
authority of a more disinterested educational authority 
than the “Times” in saying that “the element of im- 
partial selection must be maintained ’’—whether between 





individual candidates or the various fields of educational 
activity. 

In conclusion, those who foster romantic illusions in 
regard to patronage as a means of appointment to 
standardised posts, would do well to read Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s account of his official day, given in “ Ireland 
and the New Century.”’ His story of the young man who 
wished to inspect and would not mind beginning at a 
moderate salary, say, £200, who “ was proved to be deficient 
in the second and dangerous in the third of the 3 R’s,” 
affords a fine glimpse of what patronage in reality is, and 
how it is attempted to work it. “His case,’’ Sir Horace goes 
on to say, “reminds me of a story of my ranching days, 
which the exercise of patronage has so often recalled to my 
mind that I must out with it. Riding into camp one 
evening I turned my horse loose and got some supper, which 
was a vilely cooked meal even for a cow camp. Recognising 
in the cook a cowboy I had formerly employed, I said to 
him, ‘You were a way up cow hand, but as cook you 
are no account. Why did you give up riding and take to 
cooking? What are your qualifications as a cook, any way?’ 
‘Qualifications!’ he said, ‘why, don’t you know I’ve got 
varicose veins?’ ”’ 

Perhaps some of the people who dislike examinations 
will be good enough to offer some alternative suggestions 
which will rule out “varicose veins”? as qualifications, 
retain impartiality between individual examinees, and not 
be instruments for restricting public service to the area 
of a small social class.—Yours, &c., 

Pusiic SERVANT. 





AN HISTORICAL PEACE EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—An Historical Exhibition will be held in Rome at 
the Castle of St. Angelo, in connection with the Nineteenth 
Universal Peace Congress, which will meet in that city in 
October next. Professor Count A. de Gubernatis, President 
of the Unione Internazionale per la Pace, who is organising 
the Exhibition, has asked me to act as his representative in 
this country, and in that capacity I venture to appeal to 
any persons who are willing to lend suitable objects. Pic- 
tures, portraits of men and women who have helped in the 
promotion of peace, original documents connected with 
peace, autographs, &c., will be welcome, and offers of such 
may be addressed to me at 40, Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 
—Yours, &c., 

Fe.trx MoscHeE es. 
(President of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association.) 


April 6th, 1911. 


DREAM-LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In connection with the correspondence on dreams 
I subjoin some records made in my student days in connec- 
tion with psychology, studies, now, alas, of over thirty-five 
years ago. 

(a) ‘‘ I dreamt I was running to assist someone (cause 
forgotten) with H. (over six feet high and broad in propor- 
tion). A boy, whom he accidentally knocked over, squats 
upon the ground and shouts after him, ‘You mammoth!’ 
The appearance altogether seemed irresistibly ludicrous, and 
I laughed so much as to be just aroused enough to hear it, 
and determined to write it down. Time, about 3 or 4 a.m. 
probably (in January).”’ 

(6) “ Thought I had just got to Waterloo Station. Sud- 
denly came upon the three young T.’s waiting there, and in 
my surprise at seeing them, began talking to them volubly 
in German. (I was then at Heidelberg.) Suddenly it struck 
me that I was in England, and that they were staring at me 
in surprise. I said how it was, and we all burst into a fit 
of laughter, upon the strength of which I woke.” 

(c) “ Present and Future in Dreams. Example of com- 
plete mixture of the two. I was travelling; went to 4 


Pension, but where don’t know; found it full of friends and 
acquaintances. After talking with some others (the whole 
party sitting more or less massed on pretty sloping banks 
in the garden), I suddenly noticed among a group of young 
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ladies, E. (a sister), one of our cousins (not a first), and an 
Irish schoolfellow of E.’s. Shaking hands with the latter, 
I bent down, still talking, to kiss E., and, meaning to take 
her hand, took that of our cousin, which was in E.’s lap, 
by mistake. Apparently by a natural impulse she looked 
up instead of E. to kiss me, much to the amusement of all 
present at our expense, she, of course, blushing deeply. 
Thus far everything was what might be called ‘natural’ ; 
but, while the conversation continued, somebody read from 
a letter how, when the incident was recalled, ‘the rosy 
blush of sweet fifteen suffused her matron brows’ years after 
it happened.” 

(d) “ While at F. College (1867-9) (written 1875) I lost 
a pen near my desk and could not find it for some days. 
Finally, I dreamt I saw it close under one of the legs (for 
the desks reached to within two or three inches of the 
ground). Next morning at noon I suddenly remembered this 
and thought I would look. There it was, just in the place, 
only in a position at right angles to what I had dreamt.” I 
could not find any clue then to explain this coincidence, 
but would now propose this. I probably was working on 
some problem and nearly “stuck.’’ I had my pen in hand, 
but, forgetting it, it fell down without attracting my atten- 
tion, and rolled some distance to where I afterwards found 
it. The sound, of course, affected the oral nerves, though 
the brain was too busy to pay attention sufficient to remem- 
ber it afterwards. Hence, the impression remained latent. 
Only in the tumult of dreaming did it occur that, in the 
haphazard representation of previous sensations, this came 
up; and, being unencumbered with what previously had 
utterly suppressed my cognisance of it, with great clearness. 
—Yours, &c., 

J. Epmunp Crark, B.A., B.Sc. 
“ Asgarth,” Riddlesdown Road, Purley, Surrey. 
April 11th, 1911. 





THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The day has gone by for such an antiquated view 
of things as Miss Cicely Hamilton set forth at the Queen’s 
Hall on Friday night, April 7th. The modern enlightened 
woman does not wish to plead her own cause by abusing 
man. She has got beyond that; or she ought to have got 
beyond it. It is not a question of rivalry between the 
sexes. What she seeks is equality of opportunity. The tone 
of Miss Hamilton’s speech, with its insistence on man’s 
tyranny, was not one calculated to win respect for the 
woman’s cause, or to gain converts. No wonder Mr. Chester- 
ton “laughed hugely.” Why abuse one another? The 
woman’s movement is a matter of social evolution. Let us 
help on this evolution by all means possible and peaceable. 
Abuse is of no use—general abuse of man, it is to be under- 
stood—wrath, with individual instances of tyranny, is 
another matter. Incidentally, masculine tyranny and in- 
justice, no doubt, has to be fought. But the woman’s move- 
ment is not primarily war against man. It is a movement 
on behalf of the progress of the whole human race. Men 
and women stand or fall together.—Yours, &c., 

K. C. Leg. 

19, Woodsome Road, N.W. 

April 10th, 1911. 





Poetrp. 


A PRAYER IN SPRING. 

Ir prayer fulfils itself as a fateful dream, 
What should I pray this turbulent eve of March, 
While the last hurricane whirls along the hills, 

With snowy streamers grey, 
And clouds in echelon traverse the radiant arch 
Whence an invisible sun shoots forth a beam 
Singly through some translucent edge, and fills 
With sudden glory amid the extended plain 
A village and its fields, or on her way 
Lights the wild river to one silver gleam 











At the foot of cloud-swept mountains, and again 
Withdraws his light invisible. Oh, but hark! 
There’s the unchanging lark 

Greeting the centuries of spring, 
And from a leafless ash the thrushes sing! 
So Nature labors at her ancient play, 
Groping with song and radiance through the ethereal 

dark ; 

And while old Earth awaits her Easter Day, 

What should I pray? 


Not long, not long is left ; I have labored long, 
And much enjoyed, much suffered, wandering far 
In unknown wilds and cities of old fame, 
Through a darkness groping pierced with lights and song ; 
And secret strife have shared, and open war 
Where the lost battle shook intolerable wrong; 
Love open, too, I have shared, and love that came 
With secret fragrance of a midnight rose, 
And silent arms; and after Wisdom’s flame 
As a wild hunter sought 
In life and record, following where she goes 
Down the pale glens of thought; 
Much have I striven, like the old Greek who chose 
Service to war and the Muses—each a strife; 
But in the dusk and storm that battle wrought 
Peace came undreamt of, as a miraculous flower 
Sprung from a harsh and thorny stick, 
And rapturous for an hour. 


Two things repent me now in that vanished life: 
First, that, when joy or conflict sped 

In streaming hurricane past, I was not quick 

— Not always quick—to clutch one by the throat, 

Or strain by her tangled beams that other’s head 

Laughing against me; but as I sprang, they had fled 

Far down irrevocable time, with a crying note 

Of mockery on the whirlwind ; still the more 

I do repent in conflict to have shown 

A coward’s complaisance to the established foe, 

Entrenched in custom and with dulness blown; 

Them I have greeted, entered the same door, 

Joined in their boasted, smug amenities 

Of life political, gone where opponents go 

For foul communion o’er their bread and wine, 

Concealing hate where none is to conceal, 

And for sham fights devising strategies ; 

Yes, and have listened, yielded them the floor, 

Assumed a suavity such as flunkeys feel, 

Polite and three-parts coward, when ’twas mine 

To have smote them grovelling by one passionate blow, 

Amazed at wrath’s revelation. 


Wherefore now, 
On these old downs awakening to the spring, 
That will not often wake me, penitent 
For those my sins, I consecrate a vow 
Ever to watch alert for the angel wing 
Of chance escaping covert, all intent 
With straining limbs to leap on her flight and cling 
Unshamed, without reserves, against her heart 
Whether for love or battle. And here I pray, 
If prayer fulfil itself as a fateful dream, 
For obdurate steel to encompass every part 
Of coward in my soul, that so I may 
Admit no courtesy luring me to abate 
Enmity’s due for sweetness, never deem 
Tolerance else than treason’s utmost crime, 
Swim not with specious foes in the party stream, 
But stand unmoved by compromise as fate, 
Turn from the forward course no more than time, 
Speak at sword’s point with the enemy at the gate, 
And with a perfect hatred hate. 
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The GAorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works.’”’ By Archibald 
Henderson. (Hurst & Blackett. 21s. net.) 

“Divine Transcendence and its Reflections in Religious 
Authority.” By J. R. Illingworth. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“The Letters and Journals of Count Leiningen (1848-49).” 
Edited by Henry Marczali. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Tragedy of St. Helena.” By Sir Walter Runciman. 
(Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘“ Rural Denmark and Its Lessons.” By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Longmans. 6s. 6d. net.) 

“The Major’s Niece.” By George A. Birmingham. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

‘‘Le Procés de la Démocratie.”’ 
(Paris: Colin. 3 fr. 50.) 

“L’Organisation Socialiste de France: L’Armée Nouvelle.” 
Par Jean Jaurés. (Paris: Rouff. 3fr. 50.) 

* k * 





Par Georges Guy Grand. 


Durine the past week the event of most importance to 
the world of books has been the passage through its Second 
Reading of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Bill “to amend and con- 
solidate the Law relating to Copyright.” The measure em- 
bodies wide changes, in some cases reaching further than 
those who took part in the debate seemed to realise. It 
deals with every description of copyright, embracing, as 
Sir Henry Craik remarked, “such widely different matters 
as the authorship of a future ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and the repro- 
duction of the echoes of the voice of Mr. Harry Lauder.” 
We are concerned with it here only in so far as it affects 
books, and, from this point of view, two of its proposals 
demand careful consideration—the extension of the period 
of copyright and the new powers it confers upon the Comp- 
troller-General of Patents, Designs, and Trade-marks. 

* ” = 

In regard to the first of these, Mr. Birrell’s speech 
seemed to imply that the measure only adds eight years to 
the period of copyright, and that “the addition of eight 
years did not seem to be of enormous importance.” But this 
is not quite accurate. Under the present law a book is 
protected for forty-two years after publication, or until 
seven years after its author’s death, whichever be the 
longer period. Mr. Buxton’s Bill proposes to make the term 
of copyright one that will cover the author’s life and a period 
of fifty years after his death. Thus, if we take the case of 
an author who publishes a work forty-two years before his 
death, the present law makes copyright last for forty-nine 
years. The measure before Parliament makes it last for 
ninety-two years, an addition, not of eight, but of forty-three 
years. Should he publish a work thirty-five years before 
his death, the present law gives him forty-two years of copy- 
right, Mr. Buxton’s measure eighty-five, again an addition 
of forty-three years. It is only when the author dies in 
the actual year of publication that the addition is one of 
eight years; in all other cases it is greater. 

* x + 


It may, of course, be urged that it is a measure of 
justice to extend the period of copyright. This view is taken 
by those, like Sir Henry Craik, who regard copyright as a 
limitation of right rather than the granting of a privilege. 
In fact, there are three classes of interests, not always in 
agreement, that require to be examined when dealing with 
the question. There are, first of all, those of the author; 
then those of publishers, printers, and others engaged in 
the mechanical side of the production and distribution of 
books ; and lastly, though not of least importance, there 
are the interests of the general reading public. The case 
for the author is well set forth in the famous petition of 
“Thomas Carlyle, a Writer of Books,” which urges that 
“the petitioner has written certain books, being incited 
thereto by various innocent or laudable considerations,” 
that he “has found hitherto, in money or money’s worth, 
small recompense or none,” and thinks that, if he ever finds 
recompense “it will be at a distant time, when he, the 
laborer, will probably no longer be in need of money, and 
those dear to him will still be in need of it.” He therefore 
begs Parliament to forbid all “extraneous persons, entirely 
unconnected with this adventure of his, to steal from him 





After sixty years, unless your Honorable House provide 
otherwise, they may begin to steal.”” Other passages in the 
petition show that Carlyle thought an author and his heirs 
justly entitled to nothing less than perpetual copyright in 
his works. But even when we make the important distinc- 
tion which Mr. Balfour laid down between the rights of 
authorship and patent right, few people would now defend 
copyright in perpetuity. 

* 


” * 


On the other hand, it is indisputable that the writer 
of books is entitled to adequate reward for his labors, 
though we very much doubt whether either the extension 
of copyright, or anything else in the Bill, will help for- 
ward this desirable result. In business, short views must 
prevail, and, as Mr. Birrell said in one of his essays, what 
the modern author alone desiderates is a big, immediate, 
and protracted market. In nine cases out of ten he is either 
paid a sum down, or receives a royalty calculated on the 
number of copies sold, while most publishing agreements 
provide that, if required, copyright shall be formally as- 
signed to the publishers. It is, to say the least, highly un- 
likely that a publisher, bargaining with an author, will 
take into consideration the possibility of the demand for 
the book that will exist forty or fifty years after the author’s 


death. “If there be an error in our social arrangements 
in regard to men of genius,” said Mr. Balfour, “it is 
that they are under-paid and not over-paid.’”’ We 


entirely agree, but we fail to see how extending private 
property in their works for a prolonged period after their 
death can give to such authors “their fair share of the 
good things of life.’’ 
* + 7 

TuRNING to the way in which the question is likely to 
affect the general public, we must confess to a good deal of 
sympathy with Mr. Roberts’s apprehension that the exten- 
sion of the copyright period may have a tendency to restrict 
publication of the cheap modern reprints that largely com- 
pose the literature within reach of the poorer classes. A 
cheap and abundant supply of literature is one of the most 
powerful of educational agents, and to-day, when the ranks 
of readers are being swelled from classes to which they were 
formerly closed, it is more than ever essential. Were the 
proposed measure now in operation, many of the cheap 
books on the market would only be accessible in expensive 
editions. Mr. Buxton is of opinion that copyright is an 
incentive towards a larger number of editions and towards 
cheaper production, and he quoted a conclusion of the Gorell 
Committee to the effect that cheaper editions were not 
published when copyright fell in. If this be the case, and 
we are far from satisfied of its accuracy, the explanation is 
easy to find. During the last few years that a copyright 
holds, the publisher or other person who owns it issues a 
cheap edition, thus anticipating by a year or so his rivals 
who are ready to launch similar editions. Extend the term 
of copyright, and you inevitably delay the appearance 
of these cheap editions. We incline to regard any extension 
of the copyright period as a benefit conferred on a small 
class, and one, moreover, which perhaps in a majority of 
cases does not include the author or his heirs. 

* * + 

We do not hope much from the provision which 
enables the Comptroller-General of Patents and Designs 
to issue a licence for the reproduction of a work, should 
he be of opinion that “by reason of the withholding of 
a work from the public, the reasonable requirements of 
the public with respect to the work are not satisfied.” 
It is improbable that the power will be exerted, except 
in the rare case of a book such as Lecky’s “Leaders of 
Public Opinion in’ Ireland,’’ which expresses opinions 
that the author afterwards modified or repudiated. The 
proposal is not, indeed, novel. The Act of 1842 gives 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council power to 
grant a licence after an author’s death for the republica- 
tion of a book “of importance to the public,’”’ should its 
republication be refused by his representatives. But the 
provision is to all intents and purposes a dead letter. 
The chief argument in support of the Bill is that it 
shortens and simplifies the present diffuse and intricate 
law of copyright. For this reason we hope it may become 
law, though we trust it will be considerably amended in 


his small winnings, for a space of sixty years at shortest. | its Committee stage. 
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Rebdiews. 


A VIOLENT MODERATE. 


“The Life of George Joachim Goschen, First Viscount 
Goschen 1831-1907.” By the Hon. Arrnuvur D. Enuior. 
(Longmans. 2vols. 25s. net.) 





Tue life of one Whig by another is not in these days a 
dashing adventure in literature. Whigs were interesting so 
long as they stood close enough to the great Whig tradition, 
or when, like the Duke of Devonshire, they represented 
a late and personally fascinating survival of them. But Lord 
Goschen was. not in the real Whig tradition. He was foreign 
and German by extraction ; with all his energy of mind, he 
was not a representative man; and, with one or two excep- 
tions in his early career, his politics expressed the 
tremors of the man of property rather than the average 
caution of the Whig-Conservative statesman. He had the 
further disadvantage of never being quite at the top. He 
was prorime accessit to all his greater-contemporaries. He 
yielded the leadership of the moderate Liberals to Lord 
Hartington, of the Unionists to the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Chamberlain, of the Tories in the Commons to Mr. 
Balfour. A first-rate lieutenant, captainship was beyond 
him, and fame’s crown is not for the second-best. Gladstone 
did call him, indeed, with some truth, “the soul, brains, and 
movement ” of the Unionist secession of 1886. Mr. Elliot 
is a lyrical chronicler of that episode, and Goschen’s power- 
ful but homely advocacy has its full share of the general 
glorification. Yet there were more interesting phases of his 
career. If Goschen was not a great politician—least of all, 
the great financier whom Mr. Elliot proclaims him to be—he 
was something like a great Ambassador. Nearly all his 
substantial triumphs were triumphs of diplomacy, and we 
should have liked to see the story of his brilliant mission to 
Constantinople and Berlin told with an ampler setting of 
color and detail than Mr. Elliot bestows on it. Nor does 
Goschen’s vivacity of temperament seem to have deeply im- 
pressed his biographer. He possessed, indeed, an abundant 
store of personal attraction, to which his outer shell—his 
hoarse voice and pronounced Semitic features (he had no 
Jewish blood in his veins), his raging, tearing delivery of the 
rather stony matter of his speeches—gave little clue. Mr. 
Elliot’s book, overladen with political history and reflection, 
passes lightly over the intimacies of Goschen’s life, and 
leaves us no very recognisable picture of the man. 

The truth is that so prudent, so well-rounded, a 
career as Lord Goschen’s, joined to such a limited view of 
politics, does not lend itself to the broader lines of literary 
treatment. “He had not a single enthusiasm,” said a 
famous man of letters of Lord Salisbury. But Lord Salisbury 
knew that such a thing as the social question existed ; 
Lord Goschen’s statesmanship rarely even assumed it. There 
was the City, there was foreign policy, there was the middle- 
class investor ; there were our home and over-seas trade, and 
the foreign exchanges, and the Army and Navy. Beyond these 
well-defined entities there was a semi-mythical Horde, of 
whose dim hopes and ideals Lord Goschen rarely spoke save 
in terms of apprehensive aversion. He would have closed 
the whole Reform Movement with the Bill of 1867. He 
fought democracy in both parties—replacing Churchill in 
the Tory ranks, and holding Chamberlain at bay in the 
Liberal party until he found him a brother-in-arms in the 
anti-Gladstone rally of 1886. When he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, his policy had one salient feature—the 
reduction of the Income-tax at the expense both of the Debt 
and of the indirect tax-payers. When still a young man 
(1867) he expressed,* in reasoned and measured terms and 
with no small insight, his view of the characteristics of the 
democracy whom Disraeli had enfranchised a few months 
earlier : 

“We believe that the new electorate will on the whole 
throw most of their weight on to the most Liberal side of the 
Liberal Party; that they will attribute an importance to 
sentimental questions which these questions have not hitherto 
been able to secure; that, as at home they will demand greater 
respect for the susceptibilities of their class, so abroad they will 
support rather the ‘ cosmopolitan’ than the dynastic element, 
and on condition of our foreign policy falling in with their 





*In the first number of “St. Paul’s Magazine.” Edited 
by Anthony Trollope. 





sympathies, will be more ready to fight than existing con- 
stituencies; that in social questions they will require more 
vigorous action, a fiercer warfare against abuses, more Govern- 
ment interference; that in economical matters they will be less 
faithful to political economy; that in future they will be on 
the side of trade, rather than that of land; of direct, rather 
than of indirect taxation; that they will be less chary of 
touching vested rights, and more exacting as to public utility; 
and that there may even be a tendency to take a somewhat 
different view of the right definition of National prosperity. 

An immense responsibility will rest on those Liberals whose 

strength the Reform Bill has most tended to increase.” 

The temperate conservatism of this outlook greatly 
hardened as Goschen bound himself by formal ties to the 
Conservative party, and Lord Salisbury, writing to him to 
excuse the Tory preference for Mr. Balfour as leader in 
the Commons, could say, nearly a generation later :—“ In 
opinion you are more Conservative than many of your col- 
leagues.’’ In foreign politics Goschen held a broader and 
rather more sympathetic position. His point of view was 
midway between the Manchester School and extreme Imperial- 
ism. The former he repudiated very early in his political 
career, drawing from the ever-combative Cobden a stinging 
and not quite deserved rebuke for his desertion of a post 
which he had never really occupied. But he had no sym- 
pathy with Disraelism, and would have promoted the restora- 
tion of Cyprus to the Turk if the Cabinet of 1880 had backed 
him. Still more emphatic was his support of Gladstone 
against Lord Granville in a Cabinet proposal for an English 
Note to Germany at the close of the Franco-German War, 
disapproving the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine on the 
formal ground that there had been no reference to the de- 
sires of the inhabitants of the provinces. Lord Granville’s 
view prevailed, but Goschen strongly approved Gladstone’s 
draft despatch :— 

“It was practically a protest against a principle which 
is universally rejected by the Liberal Party throughout Europe. 
The ground seemed to be so firm and sure that it would bear a 
policy rested upon it, and though the gravity of such a step could 
certainly not be exaggerated, I, for my part, felt convinced 
that we should be taking up our position in so firm a manner 
that we should be strong enough to hold it. Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal seemed to me to offer what I had not seen my 
way to before—the means of giving the tone to European public 
opinion in a way which would secure a vast mass of sympathy 
on our side on a broad popular basis which would not be 
misunderstood. Let me end as I began by asking you 
to forgive this long rigmarole. I was anxious to say a few 
words on behalf of the course which seemed to me to combine 
the advantages of (1) being just right in itself, (2) opening 
a moral campaign against Bismarckism, militarism and retro- 
grade political morality, (3) giving a lead to opinion in this 
country at a moment when everybody is at sea, and grounding 
our actions and our sympathies not on a preference for one of 
the belligerents, but on political truth.” 

Many years later, when Mr. Chamberlain was forcing 
Lord Salisbury into the South African War, Goschen asked 
his chief, “What do you think of the new diplomacy?” 
On occasion he did, indeed, affect the jingo note; and he 
had a strident, metallic touch in speech which sometimes 
over-emphasised its meaning. But he was an instructed 
European, knowing Courts and policies, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s illiterate jingoism was as repugnant to him as the 
crude domestic Radicalism of the Birmingham School. 

Mr. Elliot is a most prudent biographer, and though 
Goschen wrote with a free and lively pen, we look in 
vain for indiscretions, and even for fresh light on the 
conduct of the two great political camps in which Goschen 
served. It is interesting but not new to hear that the 
Queen was eager to bring about a coalition of moderates 
against the hated Gladstone in 1886, and we expect to 
find her expressing her “great satisfaction’’ when 
Goschen took Lord Randolph’s place in the Salisbury 
Government. It is equally natural to find Goschen 
pressing the more cautious and Liberal Hartington into 
open secession in 1886, and urging him with similar im- 
patience to quit the Balfour Government when Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Protectionist movement developed. Gladstone, it 
is clear, he never trusted or understood. Goschen’s quite 
proper efforts to force him into a full declaration on 
Home Rule after the flying of the “ Hawarden Kite,” 
produced an amusing bit of Gladstonian fencing, and it 
is probable that there were other encounters of the 
same quality. Goschen was loyal, but often, perhaps 
usually, distrustful of his chief. Mr. Elliot quotes 
no letter that is not honorable to both men, so long as 
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their official relationship subsisted. Gladstone warmly recog- 
nised Goschen’s services in the Constantinople mission. 
“You are something of a pillar,” he wrote, “something 
that a man can lean on,’”’ and Bismarck, then curiously 
pro-Greek in speech if not in action, seemed to think so 
too. He might have had the Secretaryship of War in 
the ’80 Cabinet, and the Speakership in the ’80 Parlia- 
ment; and there may have been moments when, harassed 
by Mr. Chamberlain, the old Liberal chief looked to Goschen 
as a possible lieutenant in an anti-Radical combination. 
Goschen would have leapt to the battle; happily for Liberal- 
ism, he was never asked to open it. 

Mr. Elliot gives no impression of Goschen’s queer, tor- 
tured oratory, in which every word seemed torn from him by 
a physical convulsion ; but he preserves some characteristic 
phrases. “ Beware of a Salvation Army in politics” ; “We 
shall make our wills and do our duty”’; “I have not the 
temerity to give a political blank cheque to Lord Salis- 
bury’; and the description of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
of Protection as a “ gamble in the food of the people ’—are 
the best. Mr. Elliot is a fair and temperate writer, but his 
treatment of the Home Rule controversy is out of measure. 
To speak of the Newport speech as if its sole point were 
Lord Salisbury’s repudiation of Imperial Federation as a 
solution of the Home Rule question is to mis-write history, 
and it is hardly less inaccurate to say that no “ responsible 
person” ever questioned the impartiality of the 
judges who composed the Parnell Commission. Lord 
Goschen’s part in the Unionist controversy was 
sincere, but it was not epical. He was a_ good, 
straight hitter—no condottiere, and also no hero. An old 
friend—a fellow Rugbeian—describes him as a boy fighting 
behind the chapel “with cautious ineptitude.” Both boys 
“hit wildly, staggering about,” but Goschen was 
the “stronger and more determined.’’ Strength and 
determination he indeed possessed; it is a pity that they 
were not controlled by a broader and more enlightened 
judgment. ,’ he said, “is a moderate man, 
like me—a violent moderate man.” It was this “violent 
moderation ”’ which gave his career a stamp of common-place. 
Goschen was not a moderate in the sense that Lord Courtney 
is a moderate; that is to say, his moderation was not an 
intellectual habit, a deep-rooted method of rational approach 
to political problems. It was rather an impassioned timidity 
in the face of democracy. And in this respect it was not 
quite English, and not at all magnificent. 








BRIC-A-BRAC DRAMA. 


Rd toh 

“The Accuser,” “Tristan de Leonois,” “‘A Messiah, 
“‘The Tragedy of Pardon,” ‘‘Diane.” By the Author of 

“ Borgia.” (London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 2vols. 3s. 6d. 


net each. ) 


TueEseE two volumes contain five plays, chiefly in blank verse, 
their chief characters Tristram, Herod the Great, Diane de 
Poictiers, and a Turkish Messiah of the seventeenth century. 
We dipped first into “ Diane,’’ and we feel now that we need 
have done nothing more. The author stood revealed by one 
line in the list of “ Persons” : 

“ Héléne, Cassandre, Astrée, Heloise, women to Diane.” 


If we had not felt darkly certain on reading that, there 
could be no possibility of a mistake after the gipsy crone’s 
advice to Diane: 
“Tf you would guard your youth— 

And youth is fugitive as yonder doe 

After the leading stag—then guard my counsel : 

Plunge in the beautiful water of the dawn, 

Or in the fountain’s pressing core of ice; 

Let the moon shine upon an unsalved visage, 

Fair with the very warmth of sleep: forsake not 

The lustrous power of forests and of wealds, 

Their clear and eager sanctitude, the chase, 

The falcon balanced in the sky, 

All bold, fresh things, all rustle of clean life,’ &. 


Accident took us first to “Diane’’; curiosity took us 
to the two plays of Tristram. He is called “Tristan de 


Léonois,” and it would not be easy to explain how suggestive 
this spelling is, especially when it is also noticed that Tris- 
tram’s mistress is “Iseult” in one play and “ Yseult”’ in 
the other, while the young knight known to Malory as 
Kehydius is called Kahedin in one play, and in the other 





Kaherdin. The pages are all shimmering and quivering with 
such titillations of the taste. 

A true instinct sent the author of “Borgia” to the 
Arthurian tales for subjects. They are so unconditioned as 
to lend themselves, indeed, to any method of treatment, but 
especially to unreality. Maeterlinck might have been 
supposed to have destroyed this method by his final exquisite 
use of it in his earlier plays. He used many names that 
occur, or might occur, in the Arthurian tales, and he re- 
duced—or, it may be said, he raised—them to the state of 
names and nothing more. Under these names his poor little 
personages crouched and muttered. Few can agree upon the 
values of “ Palomides,” “ Astolaine,”’ “ Tintagiles,” and so 
on. But however different, certainly the ink in which they 
are written is mixed, not with mortal blood, nor with the 
“nectarous humor” such as (in the words of Milton) “ celes- 
tial spirits may bleed,” but with a faery ichor. It would 
need great sensitiveness of perception, added to severity of 
inquiry, to trace and analyse this ichor. Wherever it runs, 
it gives the color and bewitchment of unreality. Something 
in the early history of the legend may help to explain it. 
It may be because god Arthur has been confused with a 
king—not merely confused, but mixed, so that Arthur is 
neither human nor divine ; or because Geoffrey of Monmouth 
deliberately fabricated stories; or because the legend is 
racial, and has not become thoroughly national. This faery 
blood could enrich a line like “ Lancelot, or Pelleas, or 
Pellenore.” It could even make the legend seem, to the 
author of the “History of Britain,” a fit subject for an 
epic. If it confers unreality, it is likely to give beauty 
also, as in Wordsworth’s “ Lady of the Lake ’’— 

“Sole sitting on the shores of old romance.” 

To poets of recent times, detached more and more from 
the great current of life, these legends have been “of 
haggard seeming, but a boon indeed.’’ Morris and Swin- 
burne did their best with them ; Tennyson did his best and 
worst. Many lyric and dramatic poets of our day have 
gone to the same elfin grot, and have been undaunted by 
the sight of 

‘* Pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all.” 
They have written down their ‘pale dreams, and there is 
nothing more baseless in contemporary literature. 

The author of the “The Tragedy of Pardon” and 
“ Tristan de Léonois ” has taken drugs to resist this perilous 
ichor. He (or she) has failed because the drugs have mingled 
with the ichor. The persons bearing the names of Mark, 
Tristan, Iseult, Brangaena, Kaherdin, and so on, are the 
shades of men and women who would not have surprised us 
in a drawing-room in Mr. Galsworthy’s “Fraternity.” In 
fact, we cannot see Tristram except as a “ poetic-looking” 
young man in a soft felt hat; Iseult we cannot separate 
from “ Liberty’s.”” Probably the author knows his (or her) 
Kensington or Hampstead, and with the blood of middle- 
class westhetes has tried to improve that of Tristram and 
Iseult. Thus two plays have been produced which are 
notable in the curious history of the Arthurian legends in 
literature. The volumes are left unbound; appropriately 
bound, they deserve to lie on the greenest cushions 
of any Morrisy window-seat, where ladies, whose “ eyelids 
are a little weary,” look out at ploughmen or dustmen. 

When Iseult has drunk the fatal wine, she remarks, “ As 
sweet as hydromel and bergamot ; how exquisite a fume!” 
She is one whose sighing is like the sound of a viol. She 
tells Tristan in a wood that they breathe the lilies “from 
a whiteness held remote by the verdure of their bowers.” 
When newly-wedded she lets down her tresses in the presence 
of both spouse and lover, saying to Mark: 

‘“*T let them loose to hail you, when the torchlight 
Should cover me, for I would be all golden, 
A queen’s first morning.” 
Some of her lyric speeches would be charming in a book of 
personal verses. It is the fatal weakness of the writing that 
they gain nothing whatever from their context. 

Tristram uses the same dainty jargon. Thus he speaks 
to his mistress : 

“ ,. . . But you are framed a Queen, 
And must be as the terrible white sapphire 
Before your people. All my sanctity 
Shall be to hold you white upon your throne.” 


He is most natural, and presumably most like the author, when 
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he speaks under the rocks of Tintagel, and observes that his 
yoice sounds so as to make him seem cut off and shut in. 
But it is unfair to make him say, the moment Iseult has 
sprung into his arms, that her cheeks are warm, but her 
hand “cold as water filling a silver bowl.” To insist upon 
the coldness, aided by the silver of the vessel, might be in 
place in an autobiography or a private lyric, but here it 
can only plunge us yet another fathom deeper in suburban 
refinement. Even more absurd is Mark’s speech, when he has 
given pain to Iseult: 
“* Let us forgive each other. 
Seek rest—as I the holy dusk and dew 
Through which I track the wolf.” 
The author, being probably neither sporting nor religious, 
is at liberty to get a sensation by thinking of the dusk as 
holy when a hunter invades it; but it is inappropriate to 
Mark, who is just about to excuse his rudeness by remind- 
ing the Queen that he and her courtiers ‘are men.” A hun- 
dred times the emotion expressed is either too subtle and 
quickly changing for our apprehension without the help of 
acting, or the words are used with a half-conscious pretence 
of such subtlety, as in the speech of the Rabbis in “A 
Messiah ” : 
“The stars are gay at heart. 

Do you not feel them gay, as maidens shake 

On the verges of a dance, on the shores of music, 

That has not touched their ears to stir their feet? ” 

It is characteristic of Iseult to say when she hears of 
her lover and the other Iseult: “I should love a story of 
Tristan and Iseult,” and again: 

“* Tseult !—He dare not 
Mellow the tempest of that name, with magic 
Of his low voice to her, Iseult ! Iseult ! ” 
This speech and the final scene in “ The Tragedy of Pardon,” 
where Iseult’s hair is spread before the dying eyes of Tris- 
tan so as to resemble a sail, make us feel as if Iseult were 
a morbid modern lady who had read the stories of Iseult 
so intently as to lose her own identity, not quite completely. 
The plays look like curious pieces of “‘ Bovarysme,” especially 
as Herod in “The Accuser’’ speaks like Iseult, when, e.g., 
he asks his son Antipater: 
‘And your gazelle hounds, 
Had one of them my name?” 

There are some novelties in the development of the tale, 
as in ‘‘ Tristan de Léonois,’’ where Tristan goes disguised 
as a fool to the Court of King Mark, and pretends to be 
Tristan. In that disguise he makes rapturous speeches to 
his mistress, but he turns the thing into amateur theatricals 
when he confesses to her and speaks of “the gipsy stain” 
(on his face) “ for this mad wayfaring.’”’ To which, by the 
way, she replies in a phrase that is full—if not of Iseult— 
of the author of “ Borgia”’ : 


“Tristan, your voice—its nearness! Very far 
Are other voices. I could sob with wonder 
To have beside my ear deliciousness 
Of such warm shock . .. .” 


But the novelties and the eloquent conduct of the blank 
verse are not enough to hide the fact that the work is bric-a- 
brac. It is bric-a-brac of dresses, emotions, nature, and an 
old tale. Sighs, beryls, chalcedony, topaz, spices, death, 
love, the sea, wine, hair, a dwarf, kisses, red-gold silk, 
flowers, a miserére, ‘‘ wild moorish country ’’—all these, then, 
are equals in the mosaic of this brilliant wsthete, so callous 
and so luxurious. It was not his or her intention, we 
suppose, that they should be equals; it is the undesigned 
effect of the writer’s inability to conceive words as spirits 
and not as counters. This is the worst error of style, to 
cover up and destroy life with words, as the bracelets and 
shields of the Sabine warriors covered up and destroyed 
Tarpeia. 





THE AGE OF THUCYDIDES. 


“Thucydides and the History of His Age.” By G. B. Grunpy, 
D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College. (Murray. 
16s. net.) 


It is remarkable, perhaps, how few writers upon Ancient 
History have so far given much attention to those aspects of 
a nation’s life, which are to-day among the first to seize our 
attention and to keep it, sometimes, when properly we should 








be passing on to other considerations. It was a great thing 
when Grote, a man of business, a politician, and a Radical, 
undertook to write the history of Greece; not as the men 
of the study had done, nor in the spirit which animated 
many scholars, as well as others of our countrymen, after the 
French Revolution. He did not (in Carlyle’s interesting 
phrase) “write in hysterics,” but he conceived of Greek 
statesmen and followed Greek politics as a man of business 
would who knew and understood the history of his own day, 
as well as that of the ancient day that was his subject. 
Slowly, other points of view have been gained, and Greek 
history is written to-day with a keener sense of the bearing 
of geographical conditions and of economic factors upon life. 

Dr. Grundy comes to the exposition of Thucydides with 
a full equipment. He has given already a close study to 
Herodotus and to ancient war ; he has travelled and explored 
in Greece; and he has grasped firmly the transcendent im- 
portance of one of the most obvious, but most often neglected, 
factors in history: the food-supply. He has written a most 
interesting book—interesting not only to the classical 
scholar, but to the student of national life; and to many 
who may never expect to open the pages of Thucydides 
again—for whom, perhaps, the famous speeches are a 
melancholy memory :— 


*‘infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem ” 


they would say—his book will come with a new revelation 
of ancient life, not a little relevant to modern men. 

The fifth century before Christ has many outstanding 
features of high interest. It was the great age of Greece— 
the age of poets and historians and sculptors—when art and 
literature and life itself would seem to have reached their 
zenith. “ Poetry,” says Mr. Mackail, “has for all time to 
be judged, one might say, by an Athenian standard, as life 
has to be judged by Athenian ideals. This is the gift which 
Athens has given—the task which Athens has set to the 
world.” It is, on the other hand, the age in which this same 
Athens, led by demagogues, debauched her citizens by making 
every public duty lucrative, and deluged the Greek world 
with bloodshed, till she fell—the guilty victim of her own 
bad ways—to the moral force of a nation of aristocrats. 
Whichever way the age is read, it is significant. Is it an 
ideal for us all, or a terrible warning of the gulf of 
“delirium and deliquium ”’ (to quote Carlyle again) to which 
modern democracy assuredly will lead a race of pensioners, 
fed by the foreigner, to the ruin of their own countrymen 
upon the soil? 

Dr. Grundy starts with our last word: the soil. The 
soil of Greece is not very cultivable: roughly a fifth (22 per 
cent.) of the area of modern Greece could be used for agri- 
culture; but only about two acres out of three available 
are so used, and a good deal of the grain that is needed 
has to be imported. Pausanias, in the second century A.D., 
remarked that land had gone out of cultivation ; the terraced 
sides of the hills had fallen into neglect by his day, and 
no one has repaired them since. All the same, even when 
the utmost was made of the soil, the evidence points to the 
inadequacy of the grain supply for the population of the 
land. Hence, in early days, came terrible agrarian unrest. 
Theagenes made himself tyrant of Megara after “ killing the 
cattle of the rich, when he caught them grazing them by the 
river.” Solon had to face the troubles of a people where the 
clan system had yielded place to a system of landlord, 
tenant, rack-rent, and arrears. The expansion of Greece in 
colonies from the Crimea to Marseilles was due, some have 
held, to political dissension ; and to what was political dis- 
sension due? To hunger; and men sought richer fields 
abroad where they could be their own landlords. Solon, 
Dr. Grundy holds, was “ the greatest economist produced by 
the Mediterranean world before the foundation of the 
Roman Principate.”’ Called on to meet an agrarian problem, 
he solved it by a solution not agricultural. Other men else- 
where should grow the wheat for the citizens of Attica ; and 
the citizens of Attica should pay for it in manufactures. 

Solon, indeed, set “the black earth’’ free from her en- 
cumbrances, as he calls on her, in one of his poems, to 
witness; but his main work lay elsewhere. He “gave 
honor” to manufacture ; he encouraged artisans who would 
migrate to bring their families and settle in Attica—as the 
Prussian Elector, with happy results, invited the French 
Huguenots to do in his country after the Revocation of the 
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Edict of Nantes; he forbade the export of agricultural pro- | 


duce, except olive oil; and, by a change of currency, he 
brought Athens more directly into the main stream of 
Mediterranean trade. The tyrant, Pisistratus, and his sons 
developed another industry: wine. Attica is ill-suited for 
wheat, but admirably for the olive and the vine. Turned to 
those lines of agriculture for which nature planned the 
land, to manufacture and to the sea, the State went for- 
ward, and by the end of the sixth century B.c., her position 
in international trade was vastly ahead of what it had been 
at the beginning. Three of the great trading centres of the 
world had fallen—Chalcis, Miletus, and Sybaris—and in 
one way and another the prosperity of Athens grew. The 
great Persian wars were followed by still more abundant 
wealth. 

Then came a strange thing. It is with this heightened 
prosperity that accentuated Democracy begins—the 
Democracy, in many cities, of stagnation and massacre; in 
Athens of doles and distribution, of pay for service in law 
court and ecclesia, of State Socialism. It is, in fact, the 
Democracy of sheer distress, under which the great object of 
the Athenian statesman is to find how he can best feed his 
people at the expense of others, and, by stringent investiga- 
tion, purge from the burgess-list anybody and everybody 
not in the full degree entitled to relief from the State. 
There is the policy of the big navy, in which Athenians may 
serve—of the big Empire on whose tribute they may live— 
of temple-building and the decoration of the city, that men 
may earn what the State gives them. All the evidence points 
to the imperative factor being distress. 

The secret lay, as Dr. Grundy points out, in slavery. 
With the moral aspect of slavery he does not deal ; and what 
he says is, perhaps, the more significant. He emphasises 
that slavery proved the economic gangrene that ate into 
Greek and Roman prosperity. The man who made 
money invested it in slaves. Slave labor, as may be 
calculated from data which epigraphy has given us, worked 
out as cheaper than free labor. The profit was larger, and 
was re-invested in more slaves. The poor free laborer had 
to face the unfair competition of the slave, and he could not. 
Then he turned upon the State, and the great fifth century 
B.c. is a long record of expedients to meet a desperate 
economic need. 

Some of this story has been clear before ; but Dr. Grundy, 
we think, has done good service in making it clearer and 
bringing it into a higher prominence. 

Turning now away from Athens to seek the regions where 
the wheat was grown, we find three in particular: the plains 
of Southern Russia, Egypt, and Sicily. Dr. Grundy, with 
much skill—and perhaps, we may say, some iteration— 
drives home the significance of Athenian movements in every 
one of these directions. Sometimes, perhaps, he may be 
suspected of over-doing his theory a little ; but, in the main, 
he makes it good. The incalculable importance to Athens and 
to Greece of the Hellespont and the Bosporus is patent in all 
Greek history. When Ionia revolts, the fleet aims at driving 
the Persian from the Dardanelles ; when Xerxes is beaten at 
Salamis, the Athenian fleet sails for Sestos; when Brasidas 
from Amphipolis threatens to take the path to Byzantion, 
Athens makes peace; when Philip besieges Byzantion, it is 
a danger to all Greece. “The Byzantines themselves,” says 
Polybius, in an interesting chapter, ‘‘ probably feel the ad- 
vantages of the situation ;’ and he concludes, “ As common 
benefactors of all Greece, they might justly expect not only 
gratitude, but the united assistance of Greeks when 
threatened by the barbarians.’’ But gratitude never throve 
in the Greek political atmosphere. 

“When Athens, in addition to controlling the Black Sea 
grain region—and inscriptions bear witness to the minute 
care with which she did it, when she could—aimed at se- 
curing the control of the Egyptian supply, as she did, Dr. 
Grundy holds, when Egypt revolted in the middle of the 
century, or at being mistress of the sea-route westward from 
the Corinthian Gulf, she found her enemies would unite with 
keener energy. In 446 she had to abandon her dream of this 
triple control, and then at once the policy of Pericles changed 
altogether. Bold and venturesome before, now it was 
cautious. Before he would get, now he would have Athens 
keep what she had got; he scrutinised the burgess-list, and 
concentrated on maintaining Athenian prestige in the Black 
Sea. But none the less, when the Peloponnesian War broke 








out, over and over again it is the movement toward Sicily 
that is noticeable. Or Athens aimed at a blockade of the 
Morea itself—she will hold Oeniadae at the northern 
entrance of the Corinthian Gulf, Pylos, Cythera—the point 
the merchantmen make in sailing from Crete and Egypt. 
All points one way. 

These are some of the considerations which Dr. Grundy 
puts before us in reviewing the history of the Century, and 
we suggest that they deserve a very close attention. Of 
Thucydides himself he has much to say that interests: of 
his friendship—easy to see—-with Demosthenes, most daring 
of Athenian strategists—perhaps, with Brasidas, the most 
attractive of Spartans—with King Archelaus, who built the 
forts and made the roads of Macedon—of his Greek, not a 
model of Attic, though Dr. Grundy will not go all the way 
with “a great scholar and a very learned man,’’ who de- 
clared that “ Thucydides’ Greek is at best good Thracian” 
—of his admiration for the genius of Pericles, combined with 
a certain doubt as to his democratic ideals, and no doubt 
at all, but a thorough dislike, of his Imperialism. When 
Thucydides wrote the speech of Cleon, he means, says Dr. 
Grundy, “to give his readers the impression that the 
methods of Athenian Imperialism stood self-condemned.” 
“T stood out for it then, and I stand out for it now, that 
you shall not undo your decision—nor blunder over those 
three things most fatal to an Empire—pity, I mean, and 
eloquent sentiments and generosity” (the word translated 
by Matthew Arnold “ sweet reasonableness’). So said Cleon. 
“ Justice and generosity,” say the young Turks, “ only pro- 
duce fatal fruits in Macedonia.’’ It is true that Dr. Grundy 
has written an appendix of 150 pages on the terrible thesis, 
which Ullrich started and Wilamowitz upholds, that Thucy- 
dides wrote his history in pieces and joined them later; the 
index, too, might have been stronger had it been able to 
annex some of those 150 pages; but there is a refreshing 
sanity, a force and an originality, about the work which 
will commend it to the reader. That it deals with themes 
which have not lost, nor are likely to lose, their importance, 
will be clear from what has been said. Dr. Grundy has made 
Athenian history wonderfully alive and vivid: and this in 
a period of which it might have been predicted that every- 
thing worth saying had been said. But, of course, Thucy- 
dides is his subject, and on a great work of art the last 
word is never said. 
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**Seven Sages of Durham.” 
F.S.A., Dean of Durham. 


DURHAM WORTHIES. 


Sketched by G. W. Kircntn, D.D., 
(Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A CATHEDRAL is a history in stone; and the record of the 
successive members of the chapter of one of our greater 
cathedrals takes us back into the heart of distant genera- 
tions. Nor is it without its bearing on our own time. These 
pictures, Dean Kitchin reminds us, “display with emphasis 
the more important element of breadth that has always 
characterised the English Church. Durham is a 
favored home of irregular qualities, such as make men diffi- 
cult to live with, but interesting to read of. It has been the 
amusement of an old man to meditate on all these charac- 
ters, and to wonder whether I, too, have escaped the pic- 
turesqueness of being an oddity.’’ Perhaps in these later 
days a Liberal dignitary is something of an oddity. But 
if our bishops tend more and more to approximate to a some- 
what inelastic type of Anglicanism, in the Cathedrals here and 
there men of the larger temper of Arnold and Stanley still 
linger. The Dean of Durham represents this sounder tra- 
dition ; and, if this is to be an oddity, it is to be wished 
that such oddities were more frequently found.. 

Pluralism is not a product of the Georgian era: it flour- 
ished in what are called the Ages of Faith. In the fourteenth 
century Bishop Bury, the author of the “Philobiblon,” held, 
with the Deanery of Wells, fourteen or fifteen extra benefices 
“in the dioceses of Canterbury, Exeter, Lincoln, and Sarum, 
York also and Carlisle, and even in the outer parts of Ireland. 
Many of them he never saw.” His elevation to the Palatine 
See was due to a Papal Provision obtained from John XXII. 
—an illegality, which Edward III. sanctioned and enforced 
on a reluctant chapter—and he was rather a diplomatist 
than a bishop to the end. He was, however, an ardent patron 
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of learning ; though the motives for which he urges study on 
his clergy sound strange to modern ears. His description 
of the criminous clerk is in the style of Hogarth’s “Idle 
Apprentice.” Going from bad to worse, he passes from thiev- 
ing to murder and evil living, and so, at last, is in fetters, 
ws a shameful death. 


* And now all hope is gone—you stand before the judgment 
seat, there is nothing but hanging before you—but now the 
culprit appeals to us and claims ‘ benefit of clergy.’ The book 
he has not forgotten is handed to him to read aloud; and while 
his lips, stammering with fright, get out a few words, behold! 
the power of the judge is gone, the accuser disappears, death 
hides his face and flees! Oh what a power in the Book of 
Life! The laity may suffer the judgment of the secular arm; 
may be sewn up in a sack and carried out as an offering to 
Neptune, or may be dug into the earth to bear fruit for Pluto, 
or offered to the flames as a fat holocaust for Vulcan, or strung 
up as a present to Juno; but our old nursling, by simple 
reading of a line of the Book of Life, is transferred to the 
Bishop; rigour becomes favour, and death is routed by the 
clerk, because he can read.”’ 

Peter Smart, Prebendary 1609-1629, represents at once the 
strength and the narrowness of Puritanism. ‘“ His eyes had 
beheld much corruption in religion; they were bloodshot 
through the glare of religious fires.” He came into conflict 
with the ceremonial revival, mild compared with that of 
to-day, which wrecked the Caroline Church. Cosin, after- 
wards Bishop of Durham, was his chief opponent; their 
disputes ranged over such matters as organs, intoning, 
candles—of which Cosin seems to have lighted 340 in the 
Cathedral on Candlemas Day, 1628—and the position of the 
Communion table. 
“You have ordered,” he writes indignantly to the Dean, 
“that the old Communion table of wood should be cast out of 
the Church, and in place thereof you have set up a double 
vable, very sumptuous, of stone, which you always call the altar. 
This altar stands upon six stone pillars, curiously polished, and 
fastened to the ground, having upon every black pillar 
cherubim faces as white as snow. You beautify the same altars 
with paintings and gildings, and hangings and coverings of 
silk and velvet, of silvered gold, so brave and glorious that all 
the altars in England may set their caps at our Durham altar, 
which has cost about £3,000.” 

He describes his High Church opponents—the language 
of the times was vigorous—as ‘“mangy Arminian hell- 
hounds’’; but he did not want for friends in high quarters. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury—Abbot—addressed him in 
the complimentary couplet :— 





“Peter! preach down vaine rites with flagrant harte; 

Thy guerdon shall be great, though here thou smart! ”’ 
and 
dying under the Commonwealth 


In the end, however, he was deprived of his prebend, 
imprisoned for ten years, 
in 1652. 

Isaac Basire, Prebendary in 1643, but an exile under 
Cromwell, was one of those enthusiastic Anglicans who have 
seen in the English Church a middle term, on which the 
various Churches—reformed and unreformed—might meet. 

“The Church of England is the most apostolical and 
purest of all Christian Churches. Expertus loquor; for in 
fifteen years of Ecclesiastical pilgrimage, during my 
voluntary banishments for my religion and my loyalty, I have 
surveyed most Christian Churches, both Eastern and Western; 
and I dare pronounce of the Church of England, what David 
said of Goliath’s sword, ‘There is none like it,’ both for 
primitive worship, discipline and government.” 

Unfortunately, neither Protestants nor Catholics have 
seen our National Zion in this light: and “I dwell among 
mine own people” is, and is likely to remain her motto. 
The Dean compares Basire’s temper with that of the Anglo- 
Continental Society, established by Bishop Harold Browne 
with the laudable intention of making the English Church 
better known in foreign countries. Its success has been 
moderate, and the Society, as Dean Kitchin notes with a 
touch of humor, has remained “ very select.”’ 

Warburton, author of the now forgotten “Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses,’’ was an ecclesiastical swashbuckler, whose 
reputation, even in his own time, rested on the virulence of 
his tongue and the paradox of his thought. Two specimens 
of the latter may be quoted. God must be praised “ because 
His conduct was conformable to the characteristic of the 
British Constitution ’’; and “an Established Church with 
a Test Law is the Universal Voice of Nature.’’ He married 
a rich wife; became Bishop of Gloucester; opposed Method- 


ism ; and died, having survived his mental powers, in 1779. 
The best thing that can be said of him is that he strenuously 








denounced the slave trade—a bold thing for an eighteenth- 
century bishop to do. 

The last, and by far the greatest, of the Seven Sages is 
Joseph Butler, Bishop of Durham, 1750-1752. Of few eminent 
men do we possess so few personal recollections. The tradi- 
tion that he refused Canterbury, saying that it was too late 
to try to support a falling Church, is, if not true, charac- 
teristic of his unworldliness and of his desponding tempera- 
ment; his philosophy was of the weeping rather than the 
laughing school. The famous ‘‘ Analogy,”’ of which Pitt said 
that it raised more doubts than it solved, is perhaps of 
less permanent value than his less-read “Sermons’’; the 
theory of human nature elaborated in these discourses is a 
corrective to much loose thinking, not only of his own but of 
our day. Mr. Gladstone’s fine epitaph, the last composi- 
tion, Dean Kitchin reminds us, that came from his pen, 
gives an admirable picture of this great man—perhaps, 
after Hooker, the greatest that the English Church has 
produced :— 


‘ His characteristic strength lay 
In a habit profoundly meditative; 
In the proportion and measure of his thought; 
In the searching mental vision; 
In the concentration of a life; 
And in humble unswerving loyalty to truth.” 





ROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


‘‘ Mediterranean Moods : Footnotes of Travel in the Islands 
of Mallorca, Menorca, Iviza, and Sardinia.” By J. E. 
CrawrForp Fritcn, M.A. Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net,) 


revered shelf with 
Stevenson’s “Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes,” and Curzon’s “ Visits to Monas- 
teries in the Levant.” It is the record of a tourist who 
takes with him on his tour that most precious gift of 
humor, in addition to uncommon powers of observation and 
an extraordinary blessing of style. His recorded reflections 
are, at times, perhaps a little too academic and refined for 
the general reader, to whom a slight effort of abstract 
thought is a nuisance ; but that is the general reader’s mis- 
fortune and loss. His own cultured class will find his 
“Moods” (Mediterranean and otherwise) as appealing and 
perfect of their own kind as any such “ moods,’’ expressed 
in scholarly English prose, can be. It is the reviewer's 
average duty in handling a book to assume, before he cuts 
the pages, that there will be deficiencies and errors in the 
volume which he is competent to point out. Mr. Flitch’s 


Tus is a book to store on the 


Kinglake’s “ Eothen,” 


same 


high quality is disarming at his first paragraph. ‘Every 
traveller,” he there instructs us, “consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is in search of certain exalted moments.” This 


is, of course, much too generous a statement, but it compels 
immediate regard for the writer upon the one assumption 
that he himself satisfies the expectation he thus kindles. 
Mr. Flitch does so, and the present reviewer offers him due 
homage of admiration. He finds exalted moments wherever 
he wanders amid those pleasant islands of the South, and 
renders them for us with such vigor that it is of them, and 
not his descriptions of peasant and other life, that one 
thinks in comfortable retrospect when the book is done with 
—that is to say, stored with “Eothen” and the other 
classics on the treasure-shelf. 

Mr. Flitch’s itinerary in the Balearics and Sardinia 
matters little. Scores of us have gone over the same ground, 
and seen with similar emotions what he saw. There are 
changes, of course, even in these dilatory spots. Equally 
with Whitechapel, Palma of Majorca new revels nightly 
in the excitements of the cinematograph—that “ultimate 
art of our times—the sole and proper art of democracy” ; 
and Minorca’s cross-country diligence is superseded by the 
motor-bus. Arc lamps in Cagliari’s streets, and even “ find- 
the-lady” rascals at a Sarde festa, must be accepted in the 
twentieth century. The mild expansion of the railway sys- 
tem in Sardinia has taken something of the romance from 
the Highlands of Barbagia, though nothing from the beauty 
of their cork-woods and heather-crimsoned slopes ; but, on 
the other hand, it has introduced sundry valuable conveni- 
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FROM 


Messrs. HERBERT & DANIEL’S List 


THE HERMIT OF DREAMS. 


BY the HON. MRS. LINDSAY, with three Drawings by 
CLAUDE SHEPPERSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Five tales, rather striking in conception, which will appeal to 
the Christian mystic.’"—The Times, 


ZOE: A PORTRAIT. 


A clever and amusing NEW NOVEL, by W. F. CASEY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Attempts the delineation of a certain type of woman with con- 
siderable success, and handles his difficuit subject with a great 
imaginative insight. A trifiler, Zoe trifles gracefully; she is delic- 
iously feminine. Mr. Casey is to be congratulated on his clever 
essay in feminine psychology.’’—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Casey’s first novel is a remarkable one, and we cannot recall 
any Irish book of our own times so brilliant, so amusing, so daring 
in its satires.""—Cork Examiner. 

“She is portrayed with so engaging a skill in delineating woman’s 
waywardness, that few readers, at least among men, will allow any 
feeling of blame to interfere with their enjoyment of the story.” 


MARTHA VINE. —Scotsman. 


A Love Story of Simple Life. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This book has remarkable claims on critical attention.”—Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, in the Daily Graphic. 

“This is a record of realities—the whims and fancies of a girl 
who hardly knows her mind, and of her lover, who, if he had been 


older and wiser, would more than once have boxed her ears.’’—Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt, in The Nation. 


TALLEYRAND THE MAN. 


Translated from the Freneh of BERNARD DE LACOMBE.,. 
By A. D’ALBERTI, with two Portraits in Collotype. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 

‘“‘An interesting life from any and every point of view, and of 


its interest M. de Lacombe has made the utmost in this admirably 
written memoir.’’—Truth. 


4th Thousand. 4th Thousand. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL VAUCHAN. 


By J. G. SNEAD-COX, with seven Photogravure Portraits. 
Two volumes, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“Almost an autobiography. Done with discretion, although the 
eandours of the narrative are not the least of its conspicuous merits.” 
—Atheneum. 
“A piece of genuine and permanent literature, warm-hearted and 
communicative.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Written not merely with exemplary good taste and admirable 
literary skill, but also with a candour in speaking of the Cardinal 


and a fairness in dealing with his opponents rare in biographies 
of Church champions.”"—Truth. 





By VIOLA MEYNELL. 


Ready Shortly. 


OLIVER’S KIND WOMEN. 


By PHILIP GIBBS, author of ‘‘The Street of Adventure,” 
&e., &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Brilliant New Novel, wherein amongst other new and striking 
creations, one or two old friends, endeared to the reader in “ the 
Street of Adventure,’’ make their graceful reappearance. 


AN ARTIST IN CORFU. 


By SOPHIE ATKINSON. With fourteen coloured Illustrations 
by the AUTHOR. 18s. net. 


A charmingly written narrative by a lady artist, of her visits to 
Corfu, most artistically illustrated. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN SURCERY. 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S., Edin. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE PORCH OF PARADISE. 


An Allegorical Poem. By ANNA BUNSTON, author of 
* Mingled Wine.”’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE RECENT LIBRARY. 


A new series of Selections from Great Writers. Each vol. 
small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. With Photographic 
Frontispiece and Title-page. 


Johnson. By ALICE MEYNELL, with Introduction by G. K. 
CHESTERTON. 

Leigh Hunt. By Epwarp STORER. 

Richardson, By SMEILA KAYE-SMITH. 

Wordsworth. By E HALLAM Moornovse. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERARY ENCYCLOPADIAS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each, 
Persian Literature. By CLAUDE FIELD. 
italian Literature. By Marie-Louise EcerTon CastLe. 
Other volumes in preparation, 








BEST NEW BOOKS. 


The Tragedy of St. Helena. 


By SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN, Bart. With a Frontispiece. Demy 

8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

This work, based upon long and minute study, deals with various 
aspects of Napoleon the man, rather than Napoleon the Empire- 
builder. The greater part is concerned with his life at St. Helena, 
and vigorously indicts Sir Hudson Lowe and the treatment meted out 
to the great exile. In other chapters, Sir Walter Runciman dis- 
cusses Napoleon’s attitude to religion, and various criticisms of him, 
contemporary and otherwise, and deals with his relations with 
distinguished men and women who were brought into close association 
with him, showing their influence or lack of influence on his career. 
The work of an enthusiastic admirer of the Emperor, the book is full 
of personal judgments, vigorously expressed, and is likely to arouse 
considerable discussion. 


Eastern Asia: A History. 


By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland 

postage 5d.) 

This work aims at giving in a short and eminently readable form 
the most salient points in the history of the whole of Asia east of 
Persia, China and her old rival Japan being made the chief centres 
of the story. 








RUDOLF BESIER’S NEW PLAY. 


Lady Patricia. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. met. Also Cheap Theatre Edition in 

paper cover, 18. met. (Inland postage 3d.) 

Standard.—‘‘ One of the most delightful productions which the stage 
has shown us in recent years. Mr. Besier’s work would ‘read’ 
deliciously; it is literary, it is witty, it is remarkable. * Lady 
Patricia’ is much more than merely a success of laughter. It is 
also a success of literature. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
convey the delicate feeling for words, the quaint, satirical quizzing 
of Mr. Besier of the précieuse, the dabblers in sentiment, the poseurs 
who form the people of his play.” 


The Story of Burnt Nijal. 


From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. 


By SIR GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
by E. V. LUCAS, and Illustrations. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

This edition has been issued in order that Sir George Dasent’s 
masterly translation of the greatest of Icelandic Sagas may become 
accessible to readers with whom a good story is the first considera- 
tion, and its bearing upon a nation’s history a secondary one. For 
Burnt Njal may be approached either as a historical document, 
or as a pure narrative of elemental natures, of strong passions, 
and of heroic feats of strength. Some of the best fighting in 
literature is to be found within its covers In this volume, Sir 
George Dasent’s preface has been shortened, and his introduction 
has been considerably abridged. In the text itself, however, not 
a word of Sir George Dasent’s simple, forcible, clean prose has 
been touched. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON 





With a Prefatory Note 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 





AComplete Review of the History 

and Operations of the Standard 

Oil Trust in the United States, 

the British Empire, and Foreign 

Countries, from its Foundation 
to the present date. 


By Truth’s Investigator. 


THE GREAT 
OIL OCTOPUS 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 


The Morning Leader says —“‘ Mr. John D. Rockefeller is the ‘ Great 
Oil Octopus’ personified, and his tentacles cover the habitable 
globe from Japan to Donegal; and this book is his memorial tablet, 
his pyramid of skulls, like that of the savage Tamerlane... . 
The reader is presented within a modest compass with a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole of the Standard’s nefarious activities.” 

The Daily Chronicle says —“ With tireless activity the ceaseless 
game of grab goes on. . . . How the scheme is worked, how law 
is violated, how fair and legitimate competition is crushed—all that 
is told with detail in the present book.” 

The Financial Times says —‘ The book is a remarkable one, and 
constitutes a formidable indictment of one of the most powerful 
corporations in the world.” 

The Investor's Review says —‘ Get the book and read the story. 
° It tells in a condensed, but yet vivid way, the story of the 
greatest monopoly organisation ever elaborated for the penpere of 
developing and rendering immune from rivalry, from cr ticism, 
from all legal or moral restraint a business world-wide in its 
ramifications.” 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON. 
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ences. Twenty years ago, travellers’ accommodation in 
Aritzo was rough, nasty, and a favor at that. Your host 
and his friends sat and drank with you till their bedtime, 
and spat about the earth floor so that it was only by shrewd 
strategy that one climbed clean into bed afterwards. Now 
there is a hotel and an upper room (with a painted ceiling), 
which you may call your own; and, presumably, no one’s 
sensibility will be outraged if you lock the door when you 
feel so disposed. Even in its religious convictions, Sardinia 
has not stood quite still. These twentieth-century children 
of the superstitious South, clamoring to the saints for 
miracles, may seem as unchanged as their forefathers ; but 
the inevitable leaven of modernity is at work upon them also. 
They are not so afflicted as you might suppose if the en- 
treated miracle fails to arrive. The women may grieve and, 
aided by their priests, examine themselves with frantic zeal 
for the small, lurking sin which stands between them and 
Heaven's goodwill. But the men not 60 much; or, if at all, 
with, on their part, a less lurking, or even insistent, sus- 
picion that the time for this kind of hope has passed. The 
type of Mr. Flitch’s young haberdasher neighbor in the 
Palma theatre, who believed “neither in a deity nor a life 
in the world to come,” and eagerly aired his atheism in 
the intervals of the “cine,’’ has been long current in Spain. 
It is not a very sympathetic type of person, although such 
open-mouthed candor may claim a certain amount of respect. 
One cannot yet imagine a rural Sardinia brought to his 
level. Here, if anywhere in the South, the priest is still 
the supreme influence. But deprive the rural Sarde of his 
dearly-beloved church festivals and their strong old pagan 
incidents of gross eating and drinking, and one may doubt 
if his residuum of religious faith would make much of a 
show. Mr. Flitch has some vigorous words about the sensu- 
alism of the South; the life “frankly naked and un- 
ashamed,” which contrasts so sharply with that, for ex- 
ample, of an English town, in which there seems to be “a 
silent conspiracy to deny the existence of one-half of the 
facts of life.’’ On this count the Church has done wisely 
and well for itself in Sardinia to make its saints’ days as 
satisfying to the bodies of the faithful in the afternoon and 
evening as to their rather simple souls in the fully-uphol- 
stered church masses of the morning. But even here black- 
coated Republicanism goes afoot, and one wonders how long 
the old state of things will endure. 

One truth, among others, seems plainly emphasised in 
Mr. Flitch’s book: that civilisation in the North of Europe 
and in the South will never have quite the same meaning. 
Climate will always be an insurmountable factor of differ- 
entiation. We in the North are ruthless enough to each 
other in the battle of life; but it is open warfare, and there 
are many hospitals for the wounded. The Southerner’s de- 
light in the suffering of the creatures we term dumb is a 
much more abhorrent thing. The Mediterranean coasts 
reek with it. “ They are frankly glad to see an over-burdened 
horse or a dog die in the gutter.” Kittens and birds are 
given to children to play with or kill, as may happen, and 
no one cares. The parish priest, in whose presence a Sarde 
wife dips a mouse into kerosene, then sets a light to it, and 
flings it squealing into the road, is more likely to laugh 
than reprove. ‘The beasts have no souls!” 

“ Mediterranean Moods” abounds with tempting pieces 
for quotation, and with Mr. Flitch’s sketch of the beggar 
avenue at a Sarde festa our notice of his book may end. 

“Tt is half an hour’s walk down a steep, stony lane from 
Sedilo to the church of San Costantino, around which the 
festa is held. This short passage offered as sharp a spectacle 
of human suffering as any circle of Dante’s inferno. Along 
the sides of the lane all the abjects of Sardinia were gathered 
together—men and women exhibiting all the deformities and 
deficiencies of their bodies naked to the general view. Those 
who had knees knelt on them; those who had hands stretched 
them out importunately, with a rosary wound round the fingers; 
all had tongues and intoned an unceasing litany of sorrow— 
Caridad e compasion, buona gente, caridad e compasion. They 
demanded alms rather than begged them. There was a note 
of defiance and command in their importunity. They seemed 
to fix upon you a personal responsibility for the world’s and 
nature’s injustice, and called upon you by San Costantino and 
all the hierarchy of Heaven to right it. They arrested you 
by the wrist and by the ankle. They constrained you by their 
eye to be attentive to the tale of their woes, as the Ancient 

Mariner constrained the Wedding Guest. Not until you had 

brutally beaten them off did their manner soften, and then, 

sympathetically, they wished you Buona festa—a delicate shaft 
of reproach which quivered in the tender parts of the conscience 
more painfully than any imprecation.” 





PLOT AND ATMOSPHERE. 


‘A Fair House.” By Hucu pe Seiincourt. (Lane. 6s.) 
“The Downsman.” By Mavupe Gotprinc. (Murray. 6s.) 
‘“Off the Main Road.” By Vicror L. Wuirecuurcu. (John 


Long. 6s.) 
“The Mark of His Calling.” By A. ALLEN BrockrNGroy, 


(Cassell. 6s.) . 
“Captain Sentimental.” By Evcar Jerson. (Mills & Boon. 
6: 


en By.” By AnrHony PARTRIDGE. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 
‘‘A Lady of the Garter.” By Frank HAmet. (Stanley Paul, 
6s. ) 

No one can call “A Fair House” a dull book. As a story, 
its merit does not seem of the highest: it is simply an affair 
of a desolate widower, a kindly friend, and a little mother- 
less girl growing up and eventually getting happily married 
to the right man after a period of brief and harmless delu- 
sion. This is not much; nor is the character-drawing super- 
latively excellent; though an exception must be made in 
favor of that odious and skilful impersonation of mere 
cleverness, Selby Parramore, ‘who, by the way, is the brief 
illusion that afflicted Bridget’s girlhood. But Mr. de Selin- 
court’s tale is full of topics, and starts all manner of ques- 
tions. With some of the positions stated, it is a pleasure 
to agree; it is delightful to see Music recognised as 
“the mother of every art,” because it expresses 
“deeper things than any other art could touch.” This 
dictum is clearly true ; Music is the first of the arts and their 
exemplar, because it is wholly freed from the bonds of the 
logical understanding; it is so high above the earth that 
it cannot be brought to book by the question, ‘“ What does 
that mean?” to which both literature and painting are 
‘forced to give an answer. John Camden, the publisher, is 
issuing a physiological work : 

“It’s all written on the assumption that no one hurts 
another willingly, and that knowledge about elementary physical 
facts is a useful aid to the kindness that is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the human animal.” 


Here is a very nest of debatable matter. No one hurts 
another willingly? All history, and to-day’s newspaper, with 
its Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children case, 
its confidence trick case, and its murder trial, contradict 
that statement; every honest human heart contradicts it. 
The knowledge of physical facts increases benevolence? It 
may decrease the consumption of pork, mixed drinks, and 
rich pastry ; but one hardly sees why an acquaintance with 
the mechanism of the mitral valve should make for a kind 
heart ; and, finally, if kindness is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the human animal, so is unkindness ; the one. as 
much as the other. 

“The Downsman” is a very attractive book; though 
here again the merit is not that of the story as a story. 
The plot of “The Downsman”’ is more ambitious and more 
exciting than Mr. de Selincourt’s fable ; if it must be 
reckoned melodrama, it is at least very good melo 
drama, with something of the high dignity of tragedy 
woven into it. But the true grace of “The Downs- 
man ”’ is in its rendering of the atmosphere of the Sussex 
Downs :— 

“When he turned eastward, he saw the sun, bright from 
above a valley which was filled with a green sea of mingled 
air and grass that changed to purple before it reached a 
boundary ridge of lower hills.” 

Here is an impression of brave, billowy country, all 
sweet and shining; and such phrases are as good for the 
soul as a breath of the Sussex air, high on those rounded 
hills, is good for the lungs. It is possible that Miss Gold- 
ring is of that sect of novel writers which feels a deeper in- 
terest in the scenery than in the action of the piece ; the 
thought of the hill’s shape and color, and of the effect of the 
winding path and the deep lanes is more important to her 
than the personages who are to mount the one and wander 
along the others. 

Mr. Whitechurch has been fortunate in his choice of 
a title. “Off the Main Road” describes exactly the quiet 
little pastoral he has written, with its Corins and Sylviuses, 
and all manner of quaint and crabbed folks. They are all 
touched off with a very pleasing combination of humor and 
pathos ; and yet, for the third time, we find the plot, if not 
an intrusion. at least not the best thing in the book—not 
the essential matter of it. It is as if a painter, with 4 
color scheme in his head, recognised, with some resentment, 
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A BOOK WHICH HAS SET PEOPLE THINKING. 


NON-GHURCH-COING 


Its Reasons and Remedies. 
Edited by W. FORBES GRAY. 
Price 3s. Gd. Net, Postage 4d. 


The following contributors, whose names appear below, not only belong to 
diverse schools of thought, but are leaders of public opinion specially quali- 
fied to shed a strong light on the various aspects of non-church-going :— 


Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S., | WILLIAM WARD. 
LL.D. Rey. FRANK BALLARD, D.D., 
Rev. Prebendary CARLILE, 


M.A., B.Sc. 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P, | HECTOR MACPHERSON. 
Rey. Professor STALKER. JOHN W. GULLAND, M.P. 
F. HERBERT STEAD, M.A, P. WHITWELL WILSON, 
Rev.J. ERNEST RATTENBURY. 


Author of 
Right Hon. Sir J. COMPTON- “Why We Believe.” 
RICKETT, M.P, 





FIRST REVIEWS. 
Dr. Clifford says:— 

“It is a most capable treatment of a momentous theme. . . . 
The volume will guide as well as stir thought. It is sure to 

do good.” 

“The Daily News” says :— 
‘A symposium presenting various points of view in brief and 
nana essays is always interesting, and the present book is 
no exception to the rule.” 
“The Scotsman " says :— 

“It will be found stimulating for the very reason that it forces 
the reader to measure one opinion against another and, incidentally, 
to sift his own. The volume may be heartily commended to those 
concerned about the problem with which it deals.” 


Mr. OLIPHANT SMEATON, in “ The Dundee Advertiser,” writes :— 
“A volume more timely or more welcome than this could 
searcely be desired. Mr. Forbes Gray’s ‘Introduction’ is a 
valuable survey of the whole field, and should be carefully studied 
before reading the Symposium.” 
“The Christian World” says :— 

‘We recommend preachers and church officials to spend the 
next fortnight in careful reading of this symposium on non- 
church-going. We hope ministers and churches will pick some- 
thing out of the book that will be a bitter but wo tonic.’ 


OLIPHANT ANDERSON FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C., and Edinburgh. 














THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Edited by Sir Percy Bunting. 
APRIL, 1911. 2/6. 


The April number of the Contemporary REVIEW contains 
the following articles :— 


PEACE ON EARTH? By HAROLD SPENDER 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PROBLEM 
OF REUNION By Professor SANDAY, D.D. 
INSURANCE AND TRAINING FOR THE UN- 
EMPLOYED By Professor H. STANLEY JEVONS 
THE GERMAN NATIONAL IDEA 
By F. M. CUTLACK 
THE RATIONALE OF SPIRITUAL HEALING 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD 
RURAL HOUSING By FREDERICK BALLARD 
A CO-OPERATIVE LAND SOCIETY 
By A. ARONSON 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE HOLY SEE: 
—LEO XIill By GRANVELLE 
RECENT SWEDISH POETRY AND COUNT 
SNOILSKY By EDMUND GOSSE 
JOHN M, SYNGE By JOHN MASEFIELD 
LONG HEADS AND BROAD HEADS 
By JEAN FINOT 


No. 544. 





ROBERT SPENCE WATSON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


Dr. Dillon’s survey opens with the "French crisis and its pro- 

bable effects. It takes up, also, the Bagdad Railway question, 

the Russo-Chinese difference, and possible complications 

between the United States, Mexico and Japan. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

LENT AND MysrTICISM. 

Reviews oF Booxs: Mr. Temple’s “ Nature of Personality ” 
“The Origin of the Pentateuch”; “Local History and 
Antiquities ”’ “Modern Theories of Religion”; ‘ The 
Church Year and Kalendar’”’; Mr. Chiozza Money’s “ Riches 
and Poverty,” &c. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LTD., 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 














Macmillan’ s New Bouin 


Revolutionary Ireland and 


its Settlement. By the Rev. ROBERT H. 
MURRAY, Litt.D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra 
College, Dublin. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., C.V.O.  8vo, 10s. net. 


The Standard.—* Dr, Murray has an ne enesilont service by a volume 
which throws a flood of light on the whole course of the struggle 


between England and Ireland in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century,’ 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. 


Modern Artillery in the Field. 


A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and 
the Principles and Methods of its employment. By 
Colonel H. A. BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) With 
14 Plates and 126 Illustrations in the text. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Army and Navy Gazette.—‘‘ A valuable and extremely readable 
Se sie « We recommend it not only to officers of all 
arms, but to laymen, who will find that the clear style and 
absence of technicalities render it much easier to understand 
than the average military work.” 


4th EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
India: Its Administration and 
Progress. By SIR JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.I. 
Fourth Edition, revised by Sir Tuomas W. 
HOLDERNESS, K.C.S.1. 8vo, 10s. net. ae 

NEW EDITION, THOROU GHLY REVISED. 
An Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Science of 





Politics. sy sik FREDERICK POLLOCK, 
Bart., D.C.L., &c. New Edition, Revised, Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Geology and Geography of 
Northern Nigeria. By J. D. 
FALCONER, M.A., D.Sc., F.G.S., &e. With Notes 
by the late ARTHUR LonGnortom, B.A., F.G.S., and 
an Appendix on the Paleontology of the Cretaceous 
Deposits, by Henry Woops, M.A., F.G.S. With 
5 Maps | and 24 Plates. 8vo, 10s. net 


The Origin and Development 
of the Christian Church in 


Gaul during the First Six Centuries of the 
Christian Era. ‘Being the Birkbeck Lectures for 1907 


and 1908 in Trinity College, Cambridge. By Canon 
T. SCOTT HOLMES, D.D. 8vo. 12s, net. 





The. Amazing Emperor Helio- 


abalus. By J. STUART HAY, St. John’s 


College, Oxford. With Introduction by J. B. Bury, 
Litt. D. Illustrated, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Purchasing Power of 
Money. 


Credit, Interest, 
FISHER. 


Its determination and Relation to 
and Crises. By Prof. IRVING 


Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Unknown God. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 

Human Cobweb,” Ke. 
Nina. by ROSALINE MASSON. 


Trevor Lordship. 
By Mrs. HUBERT BARCLAY. 


Klaus Hinrich Bass. 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. Translated from the 
German. 


MACMILLAN 


Author of ‘‘ The 


A Love Story. 





& CO., LTD., LONDON. 











“TOURS. 





HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB CRUISE EASTER FULL 
£12 128. cruise TO BARCELONA, PALMA, ALGIERS, 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, & LISBON. May 2nd. 


£18 18s. CRUISE TO ST. PETERSBURG, 


STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, &c. May 25th. 





The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W. 
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the necessity of finding hill-shapes and wood-shapes and 
cloud-shapes and stream-shapes into which to pour the 
luminous and glowing images that ought to appear as color 
and nothing else. The hills are good hills, and the forms 
of the trees are well designed; but we feel that they exist 
but for the display of color. 

“The Mark of His Calling” is an interesting character- 
study. The hero, Gerald Fenton, describing a book he 
wrote, describes very well the course of his own career. 


‘TI called it ‘The Man at the Wheel’ because the man 
at the wheel, while always aiming at one objective, is con- 


tinually moving the wheel, sensitive to the changes of wind and | 


tide. His course is really a series of small choices. And that 

is the way with life. It is made up of an almost infinite 

number of small choices, involving changes more or less pal- 
pable, but, in the life that is anything but drift, all dominated 
by one supreme purpose.” 

So Gerald, in the book, is continually moving “the 
wheel.”” He leaves his home and becomes a private tutor ; 
he turns himself into a master in a Canadian school; he 
tries literature; he thinks of holy orders; he ends con- 
terited as the sub-manager of an estate. Ray Maitland is a 
clever sketch of a not uncommon type: the personage who, 
being radically and incurably and incredibly stupid, has 
picked up all the catch-words and pass-words of the intel- 
lectual vanguard. 

So far we have been dealing in the main with life in 
its ordinary courses. There was some tinge of melodrama 
in “The Downsman,’’ but the surroundings and the mise- 
en-sceéne were usual and homely. Now, in Mr. Edgar Jepson’s 
“Captain Sentimental’’—a collection of short stories—we 
have a very apt and skilful reminder that, if life is full 
of the usual, it is also full of the unusual; that if queer 
old countrymen chatter and make odd plots as in “Off the 
Main Road,” there is still the Obeah-man at work in the 
cane-brakes of the West Indies. Rashly, we are apt to 
say that farmhouse talk and country-house talk and parson- 
age talk and doings are natural, while the black rites of 
African magic are unnatural. This is nonsense, as are most 
uses of the words “natural” and “unnatural.” If we 
search our minds, we shall find that we only mean to say 
that we are familiar with Wiltshire and the Book of Common 
Prayer, while we know little or nothing about the West 
Indies and the ceremonies of Voodoo. ‘The Raising of 
Crissingham,” which tells how a white woman, anxious to 
see the spirit of the man whom she had loved, has recourse 
to African necromancy, is a powerful story; and there are 
other tales in the book which demonstrate with equal vigor 
the survival of strange motives and strange ceremonies in 
the midst of our modern life. 

A man looks out of his window in the big hotel on the 
Embankment and sees, on a dreary and rainy night, a little 
group in a dark passage below. A deformed man is playing 
a piano, on which a small monkey is seated, and a girl 
is singing to the blank walls. The man races down and 
tries to induce the girl to accept his help, and the cripple 
fells him to the ground. This is the “ thesis’’ of “ Passers- 
by ’’; and it introduces the reader to a well-contrived tale of 
mystery and sensation. Here is the book that is plot, and 
nothing but plot; but for all that, “ Passers-by’’ is very 
good reading. Every properly-constituted mind loves a good 
puzzle, and here we have an excellent puzzle. 

Finally, “A Lady of the Garter”’ is an historical novel, 
well fitted out with the contraptions and devices, the thrones 
and dungeons, the desperate stratagems and final triumphs 
that please those who exercise their business in pseudo- 
medieval passages of romance. 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Saturday Price Wednesday 
morning, morning, 
April 8, April 12 
8118 ons 813 
1482 - 19 
Te swe WO 


Consols ae 
L.N.W. Consols ... 
Midland Deferred... 


Canadian Pacific ... . * ie 2323 . 2323 
Rand Mines es rom ae — 84 ow 7% 
Anglo-Malay et a oo mee 23/- eee 22)- 


Every careful cook keeps a stock-pot. Into it go waste 


fragments, and out of it come nutritious sauces for fresh 





dishes. The London Money Market discharges similar 
functions. Into it goes all spare capital, and out of it come 
short loans for financing commerce and for nourishing fresh 
industrial ventures. At present, the stock-pot is badly in 
need of replenishment. It usually fills up after the end of 
the financial year; but events have not followed their usual 
course this April. Loanable capital is still unusually 
scarce. The Market finds it impossible to pay off to the 
Bank the comparatively small amount which it still owes 
it. The discount rate is rising in consequence; the bill- 
brokers have made a mistake in counting on cheap money, 
and nothing now remains but to avoid still further loss. 


Tue Arrears or Income Tax. 

There is strong primd facie evidence in this week’s 
Revenue Returns that the Treasury has deliberately retarded 
the collection of Income-tax in order to reduce the surplus 
and the Old Sinking Fund. The Income and Property Tax 
collected in the first week of the financial year amounted to 
the enormous sum of £3,393,000. Last year it was only 
£179,000, and in 1909, £1,454,000. City men, not unnatu- 
rally, complain bitterly that, if the Treasury is responsible 
for this, it has led them into a trap. Retarding the collec- 
tion made money plentiful in March, when it ought to be 
scarce; and now in April, when it was expected to become 
doubly plentiful, it is producing the present scarcity. 


Home Rarts oN THE Stock ExcHANGE. 


Activity in the Home Railway Market has redeemed the 
Stock Exchange from the traditional dullness of a nineteen 
day account. Buying has gone on busily. The settlement has 
shown how great the volume of business has been. The 
arrangements could not all be made on carry-over day; 
they had to be finished on ticket-day. Contango rates were 
not high, except in the case of the speculative favorite— 
Midland Deferred—but big blocks of stock were carried over 
by pledging them to the banks Very large funds were 
required for loans in the Market. It seems, in fact, that 
there is a large Bull account open, and a chorus of caution 
can be heard amongst prudent spirits. As yet, there are 
practically no Bears in the Market, to steady it with their 
buying when a fall comes. The boom has no doubt been 
given unusual strength by the large proportion of shares 
taken up and paid for by the speculatively investing public. 
But now the purely speculative faction has taken charge of 
the proceedings, and the Market is in danger of being in- 
flated like a balloon. 


Tue Ricuts or DesentuRE Ho3pers. 


The re-construction of Waring & Gillows Ltd. has raised 
a question which affects nearly the interests of investors 
who seek safety in their investments. Prudent people of the 
sort are accustomed to think that when they have bought 
a well-secured industrial debenture, with a first mortgage 
charge over immovables and a floating charge over movables, 
they have at any rate the highest security which the concern 
is capable of giving. Too often they find themselves deceived. 
Bad times come, and liquidation follows. A Receiver 
carries on the business, and needs money to do it with. He 
proposes to issue prior lien bonds, and the debenture holders 
are asked to postpone their own security in the interests of 
the company as a whole. Ought they to reject the appeal? 
Certainly, if they can, and if their security is still intact. 
If it would no longer realise the mortgage debt on sale at 
break-up prices, they may be wise to sacrifice something to 
keep the business going. Otherwise, they are under no moral 
obligation, at least, to consider the interests of shareholders. 
They accepted a lower rate of interest in consideration of 
security ; the shareholders took the chance of a higher one 
and the attendant risks. Had the company done brilliantly, 
the shareholders alone would have profited. For them to 
ask sacrifices from debenture holders in the evil days is 4 
case of “ Heads I win, tails you lose.” It is important for 
a small debenture holder to ascertain whether, according to 
the terms of the Trust Deed, if there is one, he is bound by 
the decision of the majority. If he is, he may find himself 
swept away in the train of large holders who are also share- 
holders. 
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Don't judge “ Rexine™ 
by other leather 
cloths. It is just as 
superior to those as 
it is to leather. 


In “Rexine” the 
grain is well-defined, 
making it indistinguish- 
able from leather. It is 
more durable because the 
quality of “Rexine” is the best 
that can be made. 

“Rexine” upholstering will be 
found in the large hotels and clubs. 
If it withstands the wear and tear 
of these, it is surely the best for 
the home, 











il 





Any furnishing house, &c., will supply 
you with patterns and estimates. In 
case of difficulty write to— 
The British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 





REXINE WORKS, HYDE, 
Nr. MANCHESTER, 
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miley’ Ss Billiard Tables 


it is not possible to build more 
perfect Billiard Tables thanthose 
ly by E. J. Riley, Ltd., Accrington 


















They have been used for the 
Billiard Championship Matches. 


s—< This is the strongest 
guarantee of them that could be 
given. 

To the Irivate Buyer, the Club 
Committee, the Hote] Proprietor, 
they offer advantages beyond that 
of excellence—price and con- 
venience of payment. 


The standard tables are made in 
Jarge numbers, many savings in 
working time are effected. 


This saving is reflected in the price—yet Riley’s 
Tables are unsurpassed. 


Unique in design and eee. Special designs 

to harmonize with — = === 
existing furniture sub- oe recall 
mitted, or architects 
designs faithfully car- 
ried out. 10 years ® 
guarantee with every 
table. Prices from 55 guineas. 
Riley's Combined Billiard and Dining Tables from 
£13 10s. to £24 10s. according to size of table. Cash 
or easy payments. 

The World’s New Billiard Record of 1,143 was made 
by Gray on a Riley’s Standard Table. 








Free on receipt of postcard, beautifully Illustrated 
Catalogue of full-sized Tables and Sundries, and 
Dining Tables. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., Grove Billiard Works, ACCRINGTON 


London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
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has the largest circu- 
lation of any Liberal 


daily newspaper. 


It is the only Liberal 
journal on sale on the 
day of issue through- 
out the United 
Kingdom. 




















BOOKSELLERS. 


THE LONDON BIBLEWAREHOUSE 


Lists SENT Post FREE. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s. Illustrated Bible, 1s. 34, post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4d 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. [post free, 
The Red Letter New Testament, is., 1s. 64. post free. 
The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s, 9d. post free, 

The Self- ay Teachers’ Bible, $2e. 6c., 15s., and 21s. post free. 








Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers 
to his works are deterred from making their acquaintance from 
not knowing what to select and where to begin. This work con- 
tains the most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
= ee a complete and authoritative exposition of what he 

augh 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 


- POOLE 6 & CO., 104, Charing Cross Koad, LONDON 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 


CATALOGUE No. 376 JUST OUT. 

This NEW CATALOGUE of Publishers’ Remainders contains 
many EXCELLENT BOOKS now offered at REDUCED PRICES 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, BOOKSELLERS. 

265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
French Literature. 
See 











We have also just issued ahe new French 
All Catalogues —_ free on _*pplication. 


THE INDEX TO. 
VOLUME VIII. OF THE NATION 


Will be ready in a few days and may be 
obtained on application to the Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 
Founded 1811. 





Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


Assisted by a highly qualified Resident Staff, 
including four University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


with accommodation for 150 boarders. 
Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers. 
Leaving Scholarships open to all. 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 
Fees from 50 gns. per annum. 
Midsummer Term will commence on Monday, May Ist. 
For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A., Memorial Hall, E.C. 





PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and y Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education ‘thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situaticn. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Specialencouragement given te leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NE1Lp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Summer Term begins May 2nd. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 








FREE CHURCH 


illus. Prospectus 
Scholarships 


TTEN 
T = coLLese: wag te SCHOOL. 


NEXT TERM MAY 4th, 


ALL 


ordshires 





MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 30th and 
3ist, and June lst. One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£2) 
for Day Boys) perannum. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded to the boy 
who does best in examination. Council Nominations, value £12 per an- 
num, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar. 
ship. For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 














ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from 
£50 to £60. and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three 
years at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination 
to be held from June 26th to July Ist, 1911. 

Names must be entered before May 27th, 1911. : ; 

The College prepares Women Students for LONDON DEGREES, 
Inclusive fee, £100 a year. 

For Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 


THE SUMMER TERM BEGINS 
APRIL 28th. 


For full particulars and copies of the Prospectus, apply to 
the HEAD MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 








APPEALS. 





HOULD DOGS BE VIVISECTED? If youthink they should not, please sign 
the Nation's Petition to Parliament praying for their exemption. Forms 
and leaflets post free NaTIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEaGUE, 27, RegentSt., 8.W. 








TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING.—MSS. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over 
10,000 words. All work receives ow and personal attention 
Miss STEAR, 39, St. James's Street, 8.W. 





BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SouTHAMPTON BuiLpIncs, HicH Hotsorn, W.C. 


per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACE, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 














“The Book Monthly is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly 
pleasant and readable publication.” 
—CLavupius CLEiR, in the British Weekly. 


-. THE... 


BOOK MONTHLY 


You know the “ Book Monthly” by name—you very often see it 
quoted in the papers. It is a brightly written, aaney illus- 
trated magazine about the books and the literary affairs of the 
day. But as yet you have not taken it in! Well, you are 
missing something, and you should at once arrange to get it 
regularly. It is an instructing, entertaining “ guide, philosopher 
and friend” for the reader near the centre of things or far 
away. Being now seven years old, and so grown up, it has just 
been enlarged, and made more popular and practical in con- 
tents and style. Read it, and you will know what to read; 
what’s what and who's who in the book world. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY is published on the 1st of each month by Stmpkin, 
Marshall & Co., Idd., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. It costs Sixpence, 
and it can be ordered from any Bookseller, Bookstall or Newsagent. The 
Publishers will send it, post free, for a year, inland or abroad, on receipt 
of eight shillings. You can have a copy of the current number posted to 
you by forwarding 6d. or a specimen back number for nothing. 
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HOTELS & 
HYDROS, 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THF BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Fassenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and £ moKking Rooms. 


Perfect Saniia'ion. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedrecom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to &/-. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘' Thackeray, Lone jon.” 


Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Hotei—“t Bookeraft, Loudon.” 




















ONDON. ; 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 








PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda __Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROW NTREE'S CAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, AP noonTeas. Tel.647. 
SWANSEA. _ ae 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. 


Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. 


Sy dney Price, Manager. 
NBY. 


TE 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 











WESTON- SUPER-MARE. 











LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. let Cl. Temp., Tel. 212 








ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 


in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 

Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 


























NEW /LYN’S S S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. 
West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 








H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 











BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
EAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 





DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 




















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. 


Apply W. L. Thomas. 





LLANELLY 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROY AL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


Grounds 9 acres. 











MATLOCK 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, ke. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features 
The Comments of Bagshot—No. XI. 
(Second Series). 
“The Easter Egg.” 
A Short Story by “Saki.” 


An Easter Egg Hunt. 
By Mrs. W. Cave. 


Reviews of Literary and Philosophical Books, 
including “ Success in Literature.” 


Half-Truths on the Problems Page. 


F. C. G. Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
ONE PE UNNY. 


Saturday Westminster. April 15, 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 

















NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. Pen ANNUM. ForeIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


PusiisHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephones :— Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 

Single copies of Toe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 


Gerrard 4035. [Editorial : 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


eal FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
ck Page, or Page 
iedina tontien \ £10 00 £5 00 £210 0 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 400 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 

13 Insertions 8d. per line. 


S -« «< » oe 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VIII. OF THE NATION 


will be ready in a few days, and may be 
obtained free on application to the Manager. 
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The Riccardi Press “Malory 


SECOND OF FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY. 


Le Morte Darthur, by Sir Thomas Malory, Knight. Caxton’s Text, modernized, set in Herbert P. Horne’ 
Riccardi Fount, with 48 plates after the water-colours by W. Russell Flint reproduced in facsimile colours by t 
Medici Process. Quarto, 4 volumes, sold only in sets. 500 copies on Riccardi hand-made paper, boardsy 
#0 tos. net, limp vellum, £12 12s. net; 10 copies for sale on vellum, £63 net per set. : 
‘* The beauty of the Medici Fount has already won the admiration of connoisseurs. . . . William Caxton’s ‘ Preface’ is h 
set forth in type, which he might have been proud and amazed to handle.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“6 The drawings have a very high value as modern renderings of the Arthurian story. And Mr. Russell Flint’s rich and delicaté 
colouring is reproduced with admirable precision and refinement by the Medici process.""—Manchester Guardian, 


*,* Very few copies of this work, whether on paper or vellum, remain for subscription. 
The Riccardi Press will publish shortly after Easter 


Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina 


Reprinted after the Oxford texts, as edited by Rosinson E.uis, JoHN P. PostTGATE, and JOHN S. PHILLIMORE (6 
permission of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press); revised throughout, with many new emendations, by the 
Editors. Printed in blue and black throughout. 1,000 copies (g} by 62 in.), on Riccardi hand-made paper, boardg 
41 1s. net; limp vellum, £1 11s. 6d. net ; 14 copies for sale on vellum, £21 net. 
The above will be a companion to the following volume, already published : 


QOuinti Horati Flacci Opera Omnia 


Reprinted after the Oxford Text. 1,000 copies in blue and black on paper, 16s. net, and 25s. net, also 14 copié 
for sale on vellum (of which very few remain), £15 158. net. 
‘‘ The most beautiful edition of a classic seen in recent years.” — Westminster Gazette. 
‘* A beautiful edition; as far as anything may be so called, nearly, or really, a perfect one.”—Saturday Review. 
“This is a magnificent edition. Each page of the book is a model of grace and distinction.” —Ox/ord Magazine. 


The following Volumes have been previously issued from the Riccardi Press, and are illustrated by Mr. Russell Fling 


The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. | The Song of Solomon. 500 Copies 


500 Copies. £2 12s. 6d. net and £3 3s. net. £2 2s. netand £2 12s. 6d. net. 
*,.* Prospectuses of all or individual Riccardi Press Books may be had post free. 














The following great pictures have been recently produced in colour-facsimile as 


Medici Prints 


and may be seen, with many other plates published and forthcoming, at the Society’s n 
Galleries, 7, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. (daily, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.; Admission Freg 


An Old Man and His Grandson, after GHIRLANDAJO (Louvre) (Plate xli) 17s. 6d. ag 
S. Catharine Crowned with Flowers, after B. VENETO (Glasgow) (Plate xxv) 15s. net. 4 
A Boy with a Rabbit, after Sir HENRY RAEBURN (Burlington House) (English vi) 25s. net. 
Viscount Althorp zt 4, after Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS (Althorp Park) (English vit) 2l|s. net. 4 
Marie Antoinette, after Mme. VIGEE-LEBRUN (Versailles) (French vii) 17s. 6d. 1 
Lecon d’Amour, after ANTOINE WATTEAU (Potsdam) (French viit) 20s. net. * 


The following Plates will appear shortly: 


Allegory of Harvest, after COSSA (Berlin) ... oes ev one (Plate xxxix) \7s. 6d. 
Lady Charlotte Campbell as Aurora, after HOPPNER (Inveraray) as (English xvi) *22s. 6d. 
The Stolen Kiss, after FRAGONARD (S. Petersburg) ; ‘ (French v) *15s. net. 


* These prices will be raised on publication. 
*.* Particulars ofall prints published and in preparation will be found in The Society’s Prospectus, f 
illustrated, which will be sent post free for 6d.; or summary lists may be had free on request. 


PHILIP-LEE-WARNER 


PUBLISHER:TO 


TheMedici Society Lid: 
[-Grafton Street -London'W- 


“Tue Nation,” with which is ineorporated ‘‘The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors by Tue NaTionaL Press Acency Limirep, Whitefriars House, Lond 
and Published by Tux Nation Pus.isnine Company LimiTep at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Saturpay, Aprit 15, 9 




















